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THE WEBBS AND SOCIAL THEORY 


Margaret Cole 


HIS ARTICLE was originally given as a lecture in the Webb 

Centenary Series at the London School of Economics. One of 

my friends, on learning the title, commented that the subject 
was an impossible one, because, he said, the Webbs were not social 
theorists at all; but substituted for social theory proper an ad hoc series 
of varying generalizations which they had derived, or thought they had 
derived, from their various researches—until at the end of their careers 
they suddenly produced an enormous book, Soviet Communism, which 
derived neither from theory nor from facts, but from a priori emotional 
conviction. The Webbs, he said, never discussed social theory at all. 

The suggestion that Beatrice and Sidney Webb had no social theory 
seems to me nonsense; they could not have done the work they did, or 
influenced contemporary society in the way they did, if they had not 
had a pretty fair idea of what society was and where it was, or ought to 
be going. But there is something in what my critic said, for all that. I 
shall come later to the special and particular case of Soviet Communism; 
but that apart it is true that the Webbs took no pleasure in the kind of 
abstract, long-drawn-out discussion of terms and principles which some 
have in mind when they think of Social Theory; they thought it a waste 
of time and tending to lead nowhere and to bear no fruit. Beatrice Webb 
was not, I think, the first coiner of the wisecrack which said that wher- 
ever two economists were gathered together there were always three 
opinions—and two of them were Maynard Keynes’s. But no one who 
stayed often at Passfield Corner, particularly during the late ’twenties, 
can have failed to hear the gleeful stories which she told of arguments 
between visiting professors which failed to reach any conclusion be- 
cause they could not ever agree upon a definition of terms for the sub- 
ject about which they were arguing. She called this futile; and Sidney, 
who, as Beatrice rather wistfully wrote in one of her Diary entries, 
‘dislikes unnecessary conversation, even with his wife’, valued it no 
more highly. Sidney was frankly bored. One reason, I suggest, may 
have been that neither of the Webbs had ever attended a residential 
university or had any experience of that fine flower of midnight under- 
graduate discussion so vividly recalled in the Cambridge chapters of 
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Leonard Woolf’s recent autobiography, or in the Greek epigramma- 
tist’s lament for Herachitus: 


I wept as I remembered, how often thou and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


The Webbs did not want to tire the sun or anyone else—certainly not 
themselves—with talking; they wanted talk (except for scheduled 
periods of relaxation) to lead somewhere, to some clear conclusion 
making for action. ‘Political Economy is Hateful’, wrote Beatrice in her 
youth; and the Fabian Society in the long statement of its own aims 
and nature published in 1896 proudly announced that ‘the Society has 
no collective opinion on Abstract Economics’. This in itself is part of 
the Webbs’ social theory; they preferred to think of themselves not 
as social theorists, but as sociologists, or, more modestly, as students of 
social institutions and their working. 

It follows that though they did most certainly possess a social theory, 
they did not often trouble to set out their theoretical views expressly, 
and one has to look for them more in the general corpus of their writings, 
or even in their practical actions. (It is worth noting, in this connection, 
that the Fabian Society itself had been in existence nearly five years, 
and working hard, before it found it necessary to set out its beliefs in 
Fabian Essays.) 

I think the most fruitful way in which to examine the Webbs’ 
‘thoughts on society’, if you prefer to call it that, is first to look separ- 
ately at the contributions of either partner; for they were fully 
developed, but different creatures when they came together. Many 
will recall Sidney’s plea, during his courtship, that ‘one and one, 
placed in a sufficiently integrated relationship, make not two, but 
eleven’. So they did; but the one and the one, before they combined, 
differed in important ways. 

Let us start with Sidney, who is far the easier; both mentally and 
emotionally he was much the less complex character—he was fond of 
saying that ‘he had no inside’, meaning both that he could digest 
anything which Beatrice gave him to eat, and that he never worried. 

His creed can be quite simply stated. It appears, almost entire, in 
two sentences from his contribution to Fabian Essays, which I will 
quote. 


The economic history of this century is an almost continuous record of the 
progress of Socialism. 


and 


The main stream which has borne European society towards Socialism 
during the past hundred years is the irresistible progress of democracy. 


It was as simple as that, at least in the beginning. He looked at the 
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course of English history since the break-up of feudalism, and lo! it was 
marching steadily towards political democracy and communal plan- 
ning, which was Socialism. In the rather clumsy words of the first 
Basis of the Fabian Society, which he presumably approved, whether 
or not he supplied the actual draft— 


It [the Fabian Society] aims at the reorganisation of Society by the eman- 
cipation of Land and Industrial Capital from individual and class-owner- 
ship, and the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In 
this way only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be 
equitably shared by the whole people. 


And a later sentence adds 


If these measures be carried out, Rent and Interest will be added to the 
reward of labour, the idle class now living on the labour of others will 
necessarily disappear, and practical equality of opportunity will be main- 
tained by the spontaneous action of economic forces, 


Here it is, in a nutshell—the nutshell containing all Point Four of 
the Labour Party constitution; and the change is coming as certainly 
as the revolution prophesied by the Marxists, provided only that the 
conscious efforts of individual reformers are sufficiently directed to- 
wards securing it. 

‘The Zeitgeist’, says Webb in his Essay, ‘is potent; but it does not 
pass Acts of Parliament without legislators, or erect municipal libraries 


without town councillors.’ The Marxists equally believed that their 
own Zeitgeist—the Dictatorship of the Proletariat—needed to be helped 
on its way by the unending efforts of individual communists; but the 
Fabians, besides refusing any truck with the Marxist myths, the Labour 
Theory of Value or Dialectical Materialism, differed from the Marxists 
in two other important respects. 

The first, and most obvious, is the belief in democracy and consent— 
which was later called ‘the inevitability of gradualness’. The actual 
phrase comes from Webb’s Presidential address to the Labour Party 
Conference of 1923; but the idea itself is full-blown in Fabian Essays, and 
indeed in the whole behaviour of British Trade Unionism in post- 
Chartist days. But at the time, when Hyndman and the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation were still talking about a physical revolution timed 
for the centenary of the taking of the Bastille—that is, for the year in 
which Fabian Essays was published—it was of historical importance 
to have it forthrightly stated. 

The second difference arose out of the need to find institutions— 
bodies capable of carrying the burden of peaceful, gradual change. 
(The Marxists were under no such obligation, since on the morrow of 
the revolution the proletariat would make all things new.) Hence the 
continued insistence, by Webb and by other Fabian propagandists, on 
what had been or might be done by existing public institutions, by 
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Parliament itself—though they tended to think it could not do very 
much—but above all by municipalities and by the newly created 
County Councils; hence the long series of proposals for municipal 
enterprise—mostly formulated by Webb himself—and the enormous 
- and rather comic lists set out in his Essay of the many goods already 
provided and services already run for the citizen by public authorities. 
In mercy I quote only the briefest of these. 


In our Colonies [it runs] the English Government further allows and 
encourages the communities to provide for themselves railways, canals, 
pawnbroking, forestry, cinchona farms, irrigation, leper villages, casinos, 
bathing establishments and immigration—and to deal in ballast, quinine, 
guano, opium, salt, and what not. 


There are at least three more such catalogues, each several times 
longer than this one. I will leave others the pleasure of looking them up 
for themselves. But they were meant to be read, and studied; for the 
last of Webb’s important and influential beliefs was that by a steady 
bombardment of incontestable facts and statements by unquestioned 
(that is, non-Socialist) authorities, the immorality, cruelty, and in- 
efficiency of contemporary capitalism could be established in all but 
the most prejudiced eyes, and so the numbers of those willing to assist 
the Zeitgeist in its work of peaceful inevitable change would be im- 
mensely increased. Facts for Socialists, which appeared first in 1887, is as 
important as Webb’s Essay in the expression of his conviction; it fore- 
shadows Measurement and Publicity, which became the Webbs’ pet 
slogan in the twenties. 

These four beliefs—belief in the communal ownership of physical 
assets making for an equalitarian society, belief in reforming present- 
day institutions to carry the change and creating new ones only where 
necessary, belief that Socialism was coming peacefully, belief that in- 
formed and hard-working people were needed to bring it about and 
that they could be found and trained—together make up the broad 
bulk of Sidney’s social theory. 

Let us turn now to Beatrice’s contribution—more erratic, less con- 
sistent, but I think, the more interesting, partly for this very reason, 
partly for its own merits, and partly, certainly, because expressed in less 
formidably portentous language. It was mostly written down, of course, 
in My Apprenticeship and Our Partnership, but is also to be found in 
Methods of Social Study and in passages scattered through the Webb 
corpus. 

The first thing to notice is that Beatrice was not anima naturaliter 
Socialista. Unlike Sidney, whose Socialism came so naturally to him— 
he had only to take one small step beyond the teachings of the John 
Stuart Mill whom his father had served as committee-man in West- 
minster—that if one did not know to the contrary one would readily 
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believe that he was born a little Fabian: unlike Sidney, Beatrice had 
to think herself into Socialism. Sidney converted her in the end, but for 
some time her belief was half-hearted, as the early pages of Our Partner- 
ship show. She did not much ‘take to’ the Fabian Executive, and she 
was strongly against their having the Hutchinson legacy to play with. 
Her ‘natural caution’—that is what she called it—made her suspicious 
that they would rush into untimely Socialist propaganda, into making 
undesirable, silly converts—people like Keir Hardie and Ramsay 
MacDonald, she meant—and into ‘collectivizing’ much more of the 
economy than she thought advisable. They might also try and drive 
Sidney into Parliament, a prospect which she did not like at all. It was 
not until the Poor Law Commission was nearing its end, not until the 
last grand attempt at ‘permeation’—by bullying poor Lord George 
Hamilton and his colleagues—had failed that she whole-heartedly 
accepted Fabian collectivism—just when the Syndicalists and the 
Guild Socialists were sharpening their bright swords to attack it. 
The strongest of the early influences drawing her in the direction of 
Socialism was what would nowadays be called a ‘sense of guilt’—a 
feeling that the upper classes, herself included, were largely responsible 
for the misery of the poor, partly through plain greed and vanity, and 
partly because they were in command and could presumably have 
altered the state of society if they had chosen to. Few passages of My 
Apprenticeship are more vivid than the one in which she describes the 
heartless, witless competition in smart London Society—though she 
does not call it ‘Vanity Fair’—and the other in which she realizes that 
she belongs to a class which habitually ‘gave orders’—and never exe- 
cuted them. Neither of these considerations applied to Sidney. Coming 
from a rank in life so little above that of ‘the working classes’, he and his 
family were certainly not guilty of greed or vanity; nor had he ever 
‘given orders’ (except from a very minor Civil Service desk) or directly 
exploited anybody. He wanted Socialism as a simple matter of justice. 
But Beatrice’s sense of guilt and shame, which crops up again and again 
in her later Diaries, when she castigates herself for eating too much or 
buying an expensive dress, gives a strong moral tone to some of the joint 
works. The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, one of their best-written and 
most eloquent pieces of propaganda, lays tremendous stress on the 
indecency of a society in which the rich are so obviously living luxuriously 
at the expense of the poor; and when nine years later they went to 
Soviet Russia, one of the things which impressed them most strongly 
was the holy poverty, the strict limitation of earnings, then imposed on 
members of the Communist Party. Of course it is true that Beatrice 
tended to over-compensate, as the modern saying is, a fact made much 
of by critics like H. G. Wells, who liked good living, and spread the 
myth that the Webbs ate nothing but cold mutton. That is not true, 
as I can testify personally; the Webbs did not starve either themselves 
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or their guests—though they did eat very fast! But this insistence on 
the shame of luxury may have helped to fasten upon the Fabian Society, 
and on the Labour Party, the stamp of austerity. 

The third distinctive element in Beatrice’s make-up is her recurrent 
search for a philosophy or a faith to live by. Until My Apprenticeship came 
out in 1926 few except her closest acquaintances had suspected that 
Beatrice Webb, that very positive lady, wife of the chief successor to the 
Utilitarians and mistress of what Wells called the ‘hard little house on 
the Embankment’ had ever suffered, like a typical Victorian, from 
‘religious doubts’. Sidney suffered from nothing of the kind; he pos- 
sessed, or was possessed by, a solid conviction of the rightness of 
Socialism. And he had ‘a robust conscience’—so Beatrice said enviously. 
But My Apprenticeship made much plain. In her lonely girlhood, 
troubled by frequent illness and sustained chiefly by the good offices of 
that unattractive personality Herbert Spencer, Beatrice Potter had 
sought vainly for a synthesis of life. She tried the Anglican Church and 
could not accept it. She tried the Positivism of August Comte and was 
no better satisfied. ‘An attempt,’ she called it, ‘by poor humanity to 
turn its head round and worship its tail’—a judgment which makes it 
all the odder that she later managed to persuade herself that Lenin 
and Stalin were unconscious apostles of Comteism. She endeavoured 
to swallow Spencer’s own peculiar view of society, but it stuck in her 
throat—as for current political economy and Marxism, she found the 
one ‘horrible’ and the other rubbish. 

Immediately after her marriage these problems troubled her less, 
but Fabian Socialism never became her religion, and those who visited 
her in the mid-’twenties will remember irritated references to what she 
called the ‘creed-autocracies’ of Communism and Fascism, and the 
way in which they seemed to be providing a faith and drive which was 
absent in Britain. It was only when she discovered the U.S.S.R. and 
the Russian Communist Party, as she found it in 1932, that she really 
found spiritual satisfaction—and she died before her God had failed 
her. It is this that makes the book Soviet Communism a religious tract as 
well as a guide-book—and that element is Beatrice’s. Sidney, according 
to his niece Barbara Drake, confined himself more to practicalities, 
saying delightedly, ‘See! It Works! It Works!’ The touch of Messianism, 
the enthusiasm which made a London taxi-driver stop to tell his pas- 
sengers how proud he was to be driving the authors of Soviet Com- 
munism, is much more attributable to Beatrice—even though her faith 
faltered at the time of the Nazi—Soviet Pact, and Sidney’s did not. 

So far I have been dealing with what might be called Beatrice’s emo- 
tional contribution to the Partnership. But there are some more practi- 
cal fields in which her part is clearly to be seen. 

The first is in methodology, and it is very apparent indeed in My 
Apprenticeship. I have said that she could not take Spencer’s philosophy; 
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what she did learn from him, however, and that at a very early age, was 
a respect for facts and a great patience in collecting them. This was in- 
creased, and given a very undogmatic slant, when she went to work for 
her cousin Charles Booth in his monumental study of the Life and 
Labour of the People of London. For Booth she conceived an admira- 
tion which may fairly be called extreme. I will quote one passage— 
only a short excerpt from a very long encomium. 


Charles Booth showed us for the first time how best to combine the 
qualitative with the quantitative examination of social statistics. By a 
masterly use of the method of wholesale interviewing, amplified and verified 
by all sorts of independent testimony and personal observation of various 
parts of the immense field, he succeeded in making a qualitative examina- 
tion of a magnitude never before attempted. By combining this with the 
merely mechanical enumeration of all the individuals in successive censuses, 
and by drawing out the eightfold indices of social conditions that he had 
discovered, he was able to give to these qualitative categories a numerical 
measurement of an accuracy and over a field far greater than had ever 
before been attempted. In short, Charles Booth was much more than a 
statistician. He was the boldest pioneer, in my judgment, and the achiever 
of the greatest results in the methodology of the social sciences of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


And elsewhere she tells with evident delight how Booth’s collabora- 
tors were ‘in a wholly beneficent fashion’—these are her own words— 
‘unable to see the wood for the trees’, and that their researches more 
than once led to conclusions which they themselves would never have 
suspected. 

Nowadays we should not get quite so excited over sampling proce- 
dures; but the point is that this delight in discovering facts as facts and 
letting them sort themselves into meaningful array, a procedure which 
the Webbs used again and again in their historical studies and des- 
cribed in detail in the book called Methods of Social Study--some pas- 
sages in that book, by the way, are most eloquent of the joys of an 
investigator’s life, spending hour after hour in ‘the chancel of an old 
parish church, or even in a dungeon without ventilation or daylight’, 
grubbing for facts—and I am pretty sure those passages are Beatrice’s 
... this attitude is quite different from that of Facts for Socialists and 
other Fabian publications. The Fabian publications were looking for 
facts to prove a proposition which their authors firmly believed to be 
true, and as some of their assistants afterwards discovered, if an awk- 
ward fact turned up, the Webbs were apt to regard it with grave sus- 
picion and to tell its inconvenient discoverer to go away and find a 
more amenable one. But in the histories the Webbs were trying to find 
out what really did happen, arising from the sifted and collated evi- 
dence, and to build up from that a sociology based upon the conclusions 
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of applied science. At the end of the same book, Methods of Social Study, 
they explained this clearly enough. 


It is out of the vast array of social institutions of the fourth class—those 
deliberately devised with a view to increasing social efficiency—that an 
applied science of sociology might be expected to be (and indubitably is 
being) constructed. 


It does not detract from this pronouncement—it is only rather 
funny—that one of the ‘vast array of social institutions’ on which they 
laid so much stress turned out to be the institution of Daylight Saving. 

This was the result when Charles Booth’s cousin was wedded to the 
ex-Civil Servant, and it was in this spirit that they founded the London 
School of Economics, and made short work of the demand of Bernard 
Shaw and Ramsay MacDonald that the School should be staffed with 
tried Socialists. It was emphatically not to be a manufactory of Facts 
Sor Socialists. 

The conclusion that Beatrice was here the leading spirit is admittedly 
my own; but I do feel, having read, I think, nearly all that the Webbs 
ever wrote, including the whole of the Diaries from 1892 to 1943, that 
it was the Beatrice who feared that the Fabians would lead her mind 
astray who had the strongest influence in making Sidney an investigator 
rather than a pure propagandist or politician—she certainly kept him 
for many years out of Parliament, though not out of the London 
County Council, which I regret to observe disappeared from the Webb 
Centenary series of lectures as completely as the School of Economics’ 
spokesmen to the Royal Commission wish it to disappear from the face 
of London. However, there is no doubt whatever about the second con- 
tribution. Beatrice introduced Sidney to the idea of the voluntary 
organizations—the Trade Unions, the Co-operative Societies, and the 
Professional Associations—as integral parts of the life of society. 

It is still a little surprising that the authors of Fabian Essays, writing 
only a few months before the great Dock Strike, and including in their 
number Annie Besant, the organizer of the match-girls, should seem 
barely to have heard of Trade Unions, still less of co-operation. Five 
years before, Beatrice Potter had discovered the living life of working- 
class co-operators in Lancashire, and in the year of Fabian Essays she 
had not only written—in the face of stern discouragement from the 
great Alfred Marshall—her short classic on the Co-operative Move- 
ment, but had already found out that consumers’ co-operation was not 
enough, that organization of the producers was necessary to prevent 
exploitation, and in the face of equally strong discouragement from 
John Mitchell of the C.W.S. was bending what she called her puny 
wits to the enormous uncharted wilderness of Trade Union history. She 
enlisted the help of Sidney Webb, who ‘literally pours out information’. 
Soon Fabian News informed its readers that ‘Sidney Webb was married 
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to Beatrice Potter on 23rd ult.’, and the two together set off to honey- 
moon in Trade Union offices in Glasgow and Dublin. 

Another lecture in the series was devoted to the History of Trade 
Unionism, that amazing book in which, as someone has said, the Webbs 
not merely discovered the organizations of the working people, but all 
but invented them—and to its influence. I will go on to the next stage, 
when the great researches into local government were complete and the 
Poor Law Commission was over, to the years just before the first World 
War, when the words Workers’ Control of Industry were on every 
Socialist’s lips and Fabian collectivism was being fiercely attacked 
within the Society by the young Guild Socialists, Cole, William Mellor, 
Page Arnot, and their comrades. On the Control of Industry Committee 
set up by the young Fabian Research Department the Webbs lost the 
battle over the future of Trade Unions—Cole’s first book, The World of 
Labour, highlights the difference; but they countered by pointing out 
that there were other vocational bodies in society besides the Unions of 
‘the average manual working wage-earner’—the Webbs had a dread- 
ful gift for coining the most unappetizing phrases; and Beatrice wrote 
the remarkable studies which were published by the just-born New 
Statesman, on ‘English Teachers and their Professional Organization and 
Professional Associations.’ The work in this field was so thoroughly 
done that it was not until the ’fifties that any other authoritative history 
of the teaching profession arrived. So much larger were the Webbs’ 
sidelines than most people’s full-dress efforts. 

With these publications Beatrice completed the Webb concept of 
society as it should be to the shape which it continued to wear until 
the ’thirties—that of a Democracy of Citizens, as they called it, expres- 
sed in national and local organs of government, together with a Dem- 
ocracy of Consumers, organized in the Co-operative movement, clubs, 
building societies, and what not, and a Democracy of Producers, to be 
found in Trade Unions and professional associations. Here, however, 
one begins to observe a gap in their thought which is really a failure 
in social psychology. 

Graham Wallas, that stimulating teacher at the London School of 
Economics, once observed that the Webbs were interested in Town 
Councils, whereas he was interested in Town Councillors. If that re- 
mark is taken to imply that the Webbs were not interested in individual 
people, it is not true. Beatrice in My Apprenticeship gave loving des- 
criptions of the cotton workers of Bacup and their families, and many 
years afterwards, in their Parliamentary days, the same affectionate 
interest appears in the women of ‘our constituency of Seaham Harbour’. 
Nor were personalities absent in the History of Trade Unionism or in the 
accounts of long-dead Vestrymen or Trading Justices. But somehow, 
when they came to look at the future, their concern with the indi- 
viduals who were to work the organizations vanished altogether, and 
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they seemed only to be interested in ‘institutional devices’. It is sympto- 
matic that in the whole lengthy description of the rise and blooming 
of Soviet Communism the only description of Trotsky in 1,200 pages is 
to be found in a footnote. True, it is an enormous footnote. 

It was this gap in thought between people as people and people 
engaged in society (of which I do not believe they were at all conscious) 
that made the Webbs such shocking bad pickers among the political 
personalities of their day. It would take too long to prove this—the 
most startling example is the statement that Stalin ‘is not the sort of 
person to claim or desire to be a dictator’. But some realization of this 
kind made A. G. Gardiner coin the silly phrase about the Webbs being 
‘two typewriters clicking as one’; it contributed to Wells’s bitter 
hostility in the Fabian quarrel and to some of the exasperation—which 
was not the same as political difference—which the Guild Socialists felt 
so strongly. The Webbs knew what they were talking about—certainly; 
they took infinite pains to find out. But did they know who they were 
talking about? That was much less certain, and the lack of it meant that, 
though the Webbs were amazingly good organizers, they were very bad 
practical politicians. Fortunately their connection with national poli- 
tics was brief, and their influence slight. 

It was this deficiency which made their only attempt at a general 
description of what they thought the ideal society should be like— 
A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain—fall so flat 
upon the world. Here I must join issue with at least one eminent 
authority. For all that there are some ingenious devices embedded in 
the mass of this book—for all that it was, as we know, the darling of 
Beatrice’s heart—I think it is quite the worst and the most unreadable 
of all their larger works. In the first place, it is determinedly bureau- 
cratic, right through. From end to end, through the whole of the three 
hundred and fifty pages, there is practically no reference to individual 
life or personality; it is all Committees, Boards, Departments, Councils, 
kept in order by perpetual audit and examination—by endless Measure- 
ment and Publicity. When at last the reader reaches the sentence ‘It 
must not be forgotten that there is no reason to assume that in the 
Socialist Commonwealth every adult citizen will be engaged, at salary 
or wages, in some vast administrative machine’, he is inclined to gasp 
and say ‘But I thought that was exactly what you had been saying all 
along’. 

In addition to this the main proposals in the book, apart from what 
might be called ‘social gadgetry’ are, to my mind and to those of most 
others of the time, simply silly—a fault of which the Webbs were very 
seldom guilty. They included the division of Parliament into two, a 
Political Parliament responsible for war and peace, foreign affairs, civil 
government and so forth, and a Social Parliament with the power of the 
purse and organized like the L.C.C.—to which the Guild Socialists said 
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‘Thank you for nothing—that isn’t workers’ control or anything like 
it’—and a reorganization of local government (of which they were very 
proud) more infinitely and fearfully fragmentated than anything ever 
thought up by a Royal Commission. It is not surprising that the book 
was almost immediately forgotten; no one ever framed, lovingly, so 
horrible a Utopia. 

The Constitution appeared in 1920, and for some years afterwards the 
Webbs made no contribution to social theory, unless you count the very 
interesting essays which form part of My Apprenticeship. They were busy 
with Poor Law history, and with Parliament; and when they thought 
about the British social scene they liked it less and less. Beatrice showed 
some cross interest, as I have said, in the question of creed-autocracies; 
and they were pleased when all talk of workers’ control, Direct Action, 
etc., came finally to an end with the defeat of the General Strike. But 
their dislike of Abstract Economics prevented them from getting on to 
terms with Keynes’s theories, with the result that when the 1929 
Labour Government had to try to fulfil its election promises to conquer 
unemployment, Sidney as Cabinet Minister had really nothing to say 
but the old proposals of the Minority Report—which were not much _ 
use in the face of a world slump. By the end of the decade, though, they - 
were all but convinced that unemployment could not be prevented or 
cured in a capitalist society, and that we must look for that to the 
Socialist Sixth of the World. So there they went, in May of 1932; and 
three years later produced Soviet Communism—the most enormous poli- 
tical guide-book in the history of the world. 

I shall not say a great deal about Soviet Communism. Nobody, today, 
would call it a good book, and it is all too easy, for any of us with the 
advantages of nearly thirty years’ experience, to score points against its 
authors, to show that, notwithstanding all the efforts they undoubtedly 
made to check their facts, they assumed too readily that what was writ- 
ten on paper represented the real state of things, that they believed 
the statistics offered them—they called them ‘statistics impartially 
arrived at by trained experts unconnected with power’, which was enough 
to make any normal statistician jump out of his skin—and that they 
willingly accepted the explanations offered them of any phenomenon 
which they disliked—for example, the treason trials. It is easy, also, to 
point out that they were in general wrong about the way things were 
moving. The limitation which they so much admired, on the earnings 
of members of the Communist Party, was already on its way out; if it 
was true, as Beatrice said with manifest pleasure, that there was no 
cuddling in the Parks of Culture and Rest, that did not remain true for 
very long; and their conviction that what they called the Disease of 
Orthodoxy—the suppression of free speech and thought—was about 
to come to an end—well, the less said about that the better. But there 
were a great many others, in the days of two million unemployed, who 
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wrote with nearly equal enthusiasm and absence of criticism. They have 
had opportunity to suppress and forget their earlier reactions; but they 
need not feel too superior. 

The real gravamen, however, is that in this book, alone of the 
major studies, the Webbs abandoned the methods of Charles Booth and 
of their own historical researches. They did not, in this case, leave the 
conclusions to come of themselves; they had made up their minds 
before ever they started, making incidentally a complete volte-face 
from their earlier opinions about the Bolsheviks. Let me quote just 
two passages. 

The first is from Fabian News of June 1921. Beatrice was reviewing 
a book by Philips Price called My Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution, 
and she wrote: 


Mr. Philips Price, who starts with an enthusiastic appreciation of the earlier 
forms of Soviet Government based on autonomous industrial units, accepts 
with complacency the gradual decay of the Soviet system and the absorp- 
tion, even of the political Soviets, in the Communist Party. ‘In its insistence,’ 
remarks Mr. Price somewhat sadly, ‘on a strong centralized bureaucracy 
and on a period of State capitalism in industry, the Russian Communist 
Party has advocated nothing new. In this respect it has something in com- 
mon with the English Fabians.’ 

Our conclusion is that probably Lenin’s revolution was the only revolution 
which could be successful in Russia. . . . But it seems hardly worth while for . 
Western democracies to go through a similar experience of famine, disease, 
civil war, and the rapid decay of urban life, in order to come out at what 
Mr. Price, somewhat unkindly, believes to be the programme of the Fabian 
Society. 


This was in 1921. Little more than ten years later, in January 1932, 
four months before they had set foot in Leningrad, Beatrice wrote in 
her Diary: 


What, of course, is satisfactory to us, as Socialists, is that those who defend 
the present order of society, in the newspapers or over the wireless, are at 
their wits’ end as to how they can explain the present world-disaster—the 
worst collapse of profit-making the world has ever seen. . . . Not one of those 
clever ones—not even Keynes—dare say that the game is up for profit- 
making enterprise. Even the continental Socialist parties hesitate to say it. 
Why? Because that way lies Soviet Russia. And Russia is the menace to the 
party organization of the continental Socialists and the Second International. 
Will she become the Mecca? If so, it will be the British Fabians who will 
show the way, not the continental Marxists. A pilgrimage to the Mecca of 
the equalitarian state led by a few Fabians, all well over seventy years of 
age, will bring about the world’s salvation! Well, well. . . . 

What attracts us in Soviet Russia, and it is useless to deny that we are 
prejudiced in its favour, is that its constitution, on the one hand, bears out 
our Constitution for a Socialist Commonwealth, and, on the other, supplies a soul 
to that conception of government—which our paper-constitution lacked. 
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The Soviet constitution—the secular side of it—almost exactly corres- 
ponds to our Constitution—there is the same tripod of political democ- 
racy, vocational organization, and the consumers’ co-operative movement. 
And the vocational or Trade Union side is placed in exactly the same posi- 
tion of subordination that we suggested. Also the position of the separately 
organized consumers’ co-operative societies is similar to ours. There is no 
damned nonsense about Guild Socialism! But the spotlight of intriguing 
difference between the live creation of Soviet Russia and the dead body of 
the Webb constitution is the presence, as the dominant and decisive force, 
of a religious order: the Communist Party, with its strict disciplines, its 
vows of obedience and poverty. . . . It is the invention of the religious order, 
as the determining factor of a great nation, that is the magnet which attracts 
me to Russia. Practically that religion is Comteism—the religion of Humanity. 


Well, well... as she said in her Diary. When the Webbs left for 
Leningrad, G. D. H. Cole, differing from a good many other people, 
prophesied that they would find the Soviet Union very much to their 
liking—but he did not know that it was already written down in the 
Diary. And what they saw there was not even true on the face of it; 
whatever the U.S.S.R. was or became, it certainly never was anything 
like the A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth. ‘Measurement and 
Publicity’ is an odd way, to say the least of it, to describe the Stalinist 
purges—which had already begun before the book was out. 

So the last contribution of the Webbs to social theory was not a work 
of research, but a huge propagandist pamphlet, much of it mistaken, 
and having, I judge, very little real influence. In part, they knew this 
themselves—they described it in the preface as ‘a work of supereroga- 
tion—a labour of love’; and it is just worth thinking how many of us, 
when well over seventy, would retain the concern for humanity and the 
mental freshness even to entertain a new idea, let alone to spend years 
toiling to find out what it was and what it might mean to others. 

It may appear that I do not seem to think very highly of the Webbs’ 
explicit contribution to social theory. And that is true—I said so above. 
I do not feel that their experience or imagination was deep enough or 
wide enough to build a whole new society—they left too many things 
out. But, allowing for that, their contribution to social thinking, to 
social investigation, and to the development of social institutions within 
their own country over half a century is pretty nearly without parallel. 

In this essay I have tried to show some of it, but of course only in- 
completely. The reader who wants more can be referred to their own 
books, and to still-existing institutions which one or both of them did 
so much to create, for example the London Education Service, the 
New Statesman, the Fabian Society, and the massive buildings of the 
London School of Economics. 
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putation of late from the criticisms of social scientists. Like him, 

they played a leading part in the public affairs of their time, 
albeit a part that was played in terms of understanding and persuasion, 
rather than in the matter of the statesman who exercises the power 
derived from office. Perhaps because of this, and again like Booth, they 
have been designated as gatherers or assemblers of facts, for purposes 
of ‘mere administration’, who have lacked the ability to appreciate 
their significance, or to construct a framework of theory which might 
give their work meaning, and justification. Indeed, their reputation is 
in an even more sorry plight than his, for whilst Booth’s seventeen 
volumes may be looked back on by the ignorant, who have never 
attempted to read them, as the monument to a bore, just as the long 
rows of those rather dismally bound blue volumes sometimes are, 
Booth’s sincerity has never been questioned. Unlike Booth, the Webbs 
have been assailed as string-pullers, manipulators and propagandists, 
from the days of The New Machiavelli onwards. Most of what can be 
said in criticism of the Webbs has already been said, however. My task 
tonight is thus to defend rather than to attack, and in doing so, to 
attempt to ask myself to what extent the reputation of the Webbs is 
based on scholarship, of the kind that contributes to the strength of the 
social sciences; as they regarded themselves as sociologists, I shall deal 
with sociology in particular. 

It will perhaps strike some people as rather odd that their work should 
be examined today as that of sociologists. Such persons may think of 
sociology as being a work of exegesis, based on the writings of Marx, 
Durkheim, and Weber, and a few others of a predominantly philoso- 
phical cast of mind, and there is little evidence in the Webbs’ work of 
a serious interest in any of these Founding Fathers—except perhaps 
Marx, and then only to a limited extent and from a restricted view- 
point. Neither were they at any time devotees of the more modern 


> CHARLES BOOTH, the Webbs have suffered in re- 


* The text of a lecture delivered in the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 
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interpretations of human behaviour. Even their last and most emotion- 
ally-inclined work may be searched in vain for any reference to infan- 
tile toilet training, or the mysterious rituals of the matrimonial bed; 
neither can any interest be found in it in the social systems of the peoples 
of Polynesia or the behaviour of chimpanzees. The language they use is, 
moreover, more or less plain English. To some people, their work will 
thus seem very naive and quite out of date. 

As it seems to be commonly thought by many sociologists (some per- 
sons in some places at least being excepted) that sociology is built up on 
a foundation of nineteenth-century social philosophy, or of twentieth- 
century anthropology or psychiatry, or even sometimes out of a curious 
and rather intellectually repellent mixture of all three, there can be no 
cause for surprise in the fact that the Webbs, to whom all these things 
were strange, are not usually thought of as sociologists, at least by pro- 
fessional sociologists. In so far as they are mentioned at all by them, it 
appears to be because their later and less stimulating work, from the 
Decay of Capitalist Civilization onwards, has a decidedly Marxist slant 
associated with it; even so, it does not appear to be of much interest to 
the contemporary sociologist. Beside Veblen, the Webbs appear to such 
people to be very small fry indeed. And yet, this is really a surprising 
state of affairs. The Webbs’ interest in the world in which they lived 
was a general one. 


Like other scientists, we were obsessed by scientific curiosity about the 
universe and its working. But unlike the astronomers and physicists, the 
chemists and the biologists, we turned our curiosity to the phenomena that 
were less frequently investigated, namely, those connected with the social 
institutions characteristic of homo sapiens, or what is called sociology. We 
accordingly devoted ourselves as scientists to the study of social institutions, 
from trade unions to Cabinets, from family relationships to churches, from 
economics to literature—a field in itself so extensive that we have never been 
able to compass more than a few selected fragments of it.* 


‘Scientific research into social institutions’ summed up the results 
of the efforts which the Webbs made to add to knowledge. This being 
so, it might well have been expected that this would have given them 
a place in the front rank of professional sociologists in England. As 
specialists in institutional analysis, their work was typically English; 
‘in so far as English thinkers have imprinted patterns upon American 
sociology’, it has been said by an American, ‘it is by means of (the) 
notion of the natural history of social institutions’.? Perhaps it was the 
very breadth of the Webbs’ interests that may have obscured the more 
fundamental qualities of their work. Beatrice herself saw fit to pose the 
question whether ‘it is desirable to combine scientific research into social 
institutions with active participation in their operation’,* and their 
active life in the world of public affairs and politics made it difficult 
for their contemporaries to judge the quality of their scholarship aright. 
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Beatrice considered, indeed, apropos of the unfortunate Constitution for 
the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, that the ‘task in life’ of the 
partnership was to be ‘pioneers in social engineering’;* no doubt she 
gave other people the same impression, which must have led to a cer- 
tain degree of estrangement from more narrowly academic minds. 

The Webbs were, of course, highly critical of the kind of abstract 
theorizing which they found to be typical of economics and sociology. 
‘Graham Wallas’, wrote Beatrice in 1916, ‘bores Sidney; he interests me 
passably. His wide and conversational speculations about men in 
society do not impress us; our concrete studies do not interest him.’ 5 
Her views on Spencer’s work were equally unrestrained; even though 
she read his First Principles in 1885 with ‘a sort of fervid enthusiasm’, 
she thought that ‘his deductions from general theory used as first prin- 
ciples of social science’ were ‘suggestive hypotheses, not proven laws. 
He irritates me’, she went on, ‘by trying to palm off illustrations as data; 
by transcribing biological laws into the terms of social facts, and then 
reasoning from them as social laws.’ * In this, the formative period of 
Beatrice’s thinking (for, as has been remarked, her methodology and 
what became ‘the Webb method’ had been completed by her before 
she met Sidney),’ she expressed a strong preference for inductive rather 
than deductive reasoning, partly perhaps because its use permitted her 
to maintain contact with the realities, and the emotional satisfactions, 
of everyday social contacts. What turned her away from the psychology 
of her times, for instance, was the ‘barren futility of the textbooks then 
current’, 


Instead of the exact descriptions of the actual facts of individual minds, 
reacting to particular environments and developing in various directions, 
I seemed to find nothing but arbitrary definitions of mind in the abstract, 
which did not correspond with the mental life of any one person, and were, 
in fact, nothing but hypothetical abstractions from an idealized reflection of 
the working of the author’s own mind.® 


On the other hand, Beatrice never erred in the direction of supposing 
that inductive science was the key to all human wisdom, and that what 
was not ‘scientific’ was not ‘knowledge’. It has been reported that when 
she talked with anyone she classified as an ‘artist’, she used to ‘insist 
that her work belonged to an inferior category; useful, of course, and 
socially necessary, but purely intellectual, unspiritual and unimagina- 
tive. ‘We work’”’, she once said, “in the kitchen’”’.’ ® 

The Webbs’ point of view was most clearly expressed in regard to 
economic theory. Their attack on abstract, deductive economics was a 
frontal one. This is fully evident in familiar passages from the appendix 
to My Apprenticeship on “The Nature of Economic Science’; the argu- 
ment contained in them served as the foundation of the Webbs’ re- 
searches until deductive methods began to infiltrate into their work, 
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especially from A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth onwards. 
“What needs to be studied’, Beatrice wrote in the middle eighties, how- 
ever, ‘are social institutions themselves’: 


as they actually exist or have existed, whatever may be the motive of the man 
and woman concerned. . . . Whether competitive profit-making or capital- 
ism promotes greed and oppression, and depresses public spirit—like the 
analogous accusations that state employment favours slackness and lessens 
initiative, and that vocational organization furthers exclusiveness and stale 
technique—are all alike questions to be investigated. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them’—I would add, more especially by the spiritual fruits, ic. by the 
characteristic state of mind, which any particular institution brings about in 
the individual, and in the community, the character which it produces, as 
manifested in the conduct of individuals and organizations. I believe that we 
have here a most fruitful field for enquiry.’ 


Commenting on these passages in his obituary article on Beatrice, 
G. D. H. Cole remarked that the theories embodied in them were based 
on a previous rejection of both classical and Marxist economics; her 
conclusion, he said, ‘which she never found cause to retract’ was that 
‘they were both fundamentally unrealistic and wrong in approach’." 
If it has been asserted that most people regarded the Webbs and their 
work as ‘the high-water mark of hard-headed, materialist, nineteenth- 
century rationalism’, this was, however, rationalism in a new key. They 
were, as Mr. Leonard Woolf has put it, ‘like Bentham’, ‘thoroughly 
British in mind, method and character; no other national tradition 
could produce that strange mixture of uncompromising ratiocination, 
practical common sense, and the courage of one’s own absurdities’.** 
Beatrice might have thought that Bentham was ‘Sidney’s intellectual 
godfather’ (though she had herself ‘never read a word of him’). How- 
ever, she thought that her own methods of inquiry and generalization 
were unlike Bentham’s, as they dealt with means rather than ends; it 
seemed to her that the Benthamites ‘deduced their ways of arriving at 
their own particular end—human happiness—from certain elementary 
observations of human nature, but they never sought to test this “order 
of thought” by the “order of things” ’. They were ‘right in taking for 
their premise an observation of human motive; they were right in 
forming a hypothesis deduced from this premise’. But ‘where they went 
wrong, and most perniciously wrong, was in never attempting to verify 
and correct their hypothesis, and by this correction to discover other 
premises’, !3 

The Webbs, therefore, set out to be scientists of the truly empirical 
type, who attempt to bring fact and theory close enough together to set 
up a process whereby hypotheses may be proved or disproved by the 
test of evidence, and facts selected for analysis because they are given 
significance and importance by their relevance to a previously stated 
hypothesis. This practice, as Beatrice described it, was very similar 
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to Booth’s; their work undoubtedly derived much from his, and it must 
never be forgotten that the ‘apprenticeship’ about which Beatrice 
wrote, was that which she served under him in the early stages of his 
Inquiry into the Life and Labour of the People in London. The immediate 
source of Beatrice’s inspiration is, indeed, evident in her diary, especially 
so in her recording of a communication she received from Booth in 1886, 
in which Booth said: 


As to deductive and inductive methods I seem to need both eternally, 
and I never could separate them in my mind nor decide which moved 
first. .. . I think Political Economy needs badly to step back just now—we 
have had too many hasty deductions and too much cutting out of compli- 
cating considerations—which are never cut out in nature.!4 


On the other hand, Beatrice derived much more benefit from Spen- 
cer than from Booth in regard to institutional analysis. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb accepted the idea that their ‘own speciality’ lay in ‘the 
analytical history of the evolution of particular forms of social organ- 
ization’,'5 an endeavour which was so unlike Booth’s apparatus of ex- 
tensive statistical operations as to be quite foreign to his mind. His 
genius lay in the presentation of an ‘instantaneous photograph’ of 
things as they were, and in the testing of hypotheses which might ex- 
plain the ways in which the several parts of the picture were connected 
with each other. His methods of analysis were relatively undeveloped, 
however, and he allowed himself to be deflected too easily from his 
chosen aim of criticizing deductive theories.'* It was, therefore, the 
task of the Webbs to take over from Spencer the idea and the method 
of institutional analysis; their indebtedness to him is obvious when 
they speak of ‘the analytical history’ of institutional forms.’? But they 
elaborated and refined the method of Spencer very greatly; instead of 
using facts for illustrative purposes, and assembling together material 
from all over the world and up and down the centuries, they concen- 
trated, in the main, in their best and their earlier work, on individual 
institutions existing within the fixed social context of Great Britain; 
and they were thus able to discuss problems of growth and decay in a 
manner which had never been attempted before. 

If Beatrice had developed her sceptical attitude to the a priori, under 
Booth, considerably beyond the point to which he was able to develop 
it himself, she was greatly assisted to use it to good effect when she was 
supported by Sidney’s historical sense. In her mature years, when she 
wrote My Apprenticeship, she quoted a key passage from a Fabian essay 
by Sidney, written in 1889 (a year before she first met him), which, she 
thought, was ‘an early presentation of the idea’, which blossomed forth 


in 1920, namely ‘ “the inevitability of gradualness” ’: 


Owing to the efforts of Comte, Darwin and Herbert Spencer, we can no 
longer think of the ideal society as an unchanging State. The social ideal 
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from being static has become dynamic. The necessity of the constant growth 
and development of the social organism has become axiomatic. No philoso- 
pher now looks for anything but the gradual evolution of the new order from 
the old. . .. History shows us no example of the sudden substitutions of 
Utopian and revolutionary romance.'® 


In sum, therefore, Beatrice learnt from Booth, and with Booth, that 
it was possible to incorporate large numbers of facts into the basis of a 
research, without sacrificing its immediate purpose or value, and to 
relate facts and theory together in a mutually supportive way. This, 
coupled with a sceptical attitude to the a@ priori, and a preference for 
inductive rather than deductive methods, which she also learnt from 
Booth, became blended with Sidney’s vision of a changing world. This 
new approach to social problems was given added force when Spencer’s 
techniques of institutional analysis were incorporated in their metho- 
dology. The results became quickly evident in the early years of the 
Webbs’ collaboration. The History of Trade Unionism, written and pub- 
lished in 1894 in the incredibly short span of two years after their mar- 
riage, is a classic of English social history; to the Webbs, however, it 
‘seemed little more than an historical introduction to the task we had 
set before us: the scientific analysis of the structure and function of 
British Trade Unions’.!* The historical study of trade unionism was 
followed in 1897 by the publication of Industrial Democracy, constructed 
on a basis of differentiation between structure and function. The major 


assumptions of the Webbs’ researches thus became plain at the outset 
of their work. Although interested in processes of change, they rejected 
so-called ‘scientific theories as to the evolution of society’.*® To the 
Webbs, the ‘Materialist Conception of History’ was 


merely one hypothesis among many; one which appears to describe some of 
the phenomena of social evolution—notably some features and results of the 
industrial revolution of the past two centuries—but not others; and which, 
like all hypotheses, may be useful as an instrument of investigation, but 
acquires scientific value only in so far as it is verified by objective observation 
of the facts.*? 


The final conclusion they arrived at, as they stated it in 1932, was 
that social research should start ‘with an exhaustive examination of the 
structure and function of the social institution itself’, and then continue 
by ‘tracing in it the effects of all factors whatsoever, mental, physical and 
social, to whichever sister science these factors may predominantly 
belong’.*? ‘The decision of the would-be investigator (in sociology) 
should . . . always take the form of a choice of a particular social insti- 
tution, or a fragment thereof, to be intensively studied, in its structure 
and functions, and under all its aspects.’ ** 

So far so good. But this flat and rather alarming statement is found 
to cover intense intellectual strains, if it is examined carefully in the 
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context of the Webbs’ analytic and historical work, especially The 
History of Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy. There is a sharp con- 
trast between the two. The findings embodied in Industrial Democracy 
were much more open to attack than those presented in the History; the 
value of the former work derives mainly from the way in which it was 
planned as an exercise in the methodology of institutional analysis. 
Moreover, let us face the fact that, in the concluding section of Jndus- 
trial Democracy the Webbs strayed away from the strait and narrow path 
of inductive work. In contrast to this, it was made plain in the History 
of Trade Unionism that the authors started with a number of precon- 
ceptions which guided their work, and influenced the shape and con- 
tent of the argument of the book based on it. At the outset, it was 
thought that a treatise could be written on an economic theme, but as 
the research proceeded it was found necessary to exclude any reference 
to the ‘economic effects of Trade Union action’, and to write a history 
of the movement as part of the political history of England.?4 In other 
words, the Webbs began with a general interest and sense of direction; 
a preliminary study of the facts dictated the methods of analysis to be 
employed, and this in turn determined the criteria whereby their sig- 
nificance was to be judged for this particular research. This proceeding 
reminds one of Booth’s remark that ‘as to deductive and inductive 
methods, I seem to need both eternally’. So, apparently, do most 
scientists who.embark on a voyage of discovery. 

When, however, the Webbs came to deal with problems of so-called 
‘economic morality’ in Industrial Democracy, Beatrice had grave doubts 
about the value of their work. ‘How silly it is to suppose that facts tell 
their own story’, she wrote, in a mood of exasperation when she and 
Sidney were beginning to put the book together. ‘It is all a matter of 
arranging them so that they may tell something—and the arrangement 
is purely a subjective process.’ ‘We are writing up our analysis of facts 
before we have completed our investigation,’ she added. “The whole 
structure of our argument turns out to be deductive in form, with 
psychological hypotheses or inductions used as its material. So the 
facts we have laboriously detailed seem somewhat de trop.’ 25 These 
doubts are only dimly apparent in the preface to the book itself, where 
the genesis of the Methods argument is to be found in the assertion that 
the student 


must resolutely set himself to find out, not the ultimate answer to the practi- 
cal problem that may have tempted him to the work, but what is the actual 
structure and function of the organizations about which he is interested. 
Thus his primary task is to observe and dissect facts, comparing as many 
specimens as possible, primarily recording all their resemblances and dif- 
ferences whether or not they seem significant. 


This is a surprising assertion, in view of what Beatrice had written 
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in her diary concerning the subjective or deductive nature of the opera- 
tions then being carried out. Perhaps the following continuation of the 
passage just quoted provides a link, if a somewhat tenuous one, between 
what was said in the Diary and in the Preface: 


This does not mean that the scientific observer ought to start with a mind 
free from preconceived ideas as to classification and sequence. If such a per- 
son existed, he would be able to make no observations at all. The student 
ought, on the contrary, to cherish all the hypotheses he can lay his hands on, 
however far-fetched they may seem. Indeed he must be on his guard against 
being biassed by authority.?* 


All the same, the Webbs may be made to appear to have been en- 
gaged in the somewhat questionable task of advocating one course of 
action publicly, and proceeding in the opposite direction in private, 
when they had to face the practical necessities of research. Beatrice’s 
remark that ‘it is silly to suppose that facts tell their own story’ has al- 
ready been quoted. If that is true, then the researcher must come to his 
task with a mind filled with presuppositions, which should have shocked 
the authors of the Methods book. Mrs. Cole has even gone so far as to 
assert that Beatrice, so highly critical of Spencer’s method, took from 
him ‘his passion for collecting illustrative facts without believing a word 
of his philosophy’,?? a remark which contrasts strangely with the flat 
statement on the opening pages of Industrial Democracy that ‘sociology, 
like all other sciences, can advance only upon the basis of a precise 
observation of actual facts’;** and this assertion again collides head 
on with Beatrice’s uneasy remark that, when the thesis of Jndustrial 
Democracy was encountered, ‘we find the facts, tho’ they can be used as 
illustrations, are not much good as the basis of our structure—they are 
only the ornament’.?* 

Mrs. Cole’s judgment is entirely correct of course, so far as the Webbs’ 
later work is concerned; whether it is true or not of their earlier work, 
depends on the prior assumptions that the argument of the Methods 
book can be taken at its face value, that the last quarter of Industrial 
Democracy, dealing with Trade Union Theory, can be regarded as em- 
bodying the basic methodology of the book as a whole, and can also be 
assumed to be typical of the general run of their researches. All these 
assumptions can be questioned. Parts I and II of Industrial Democracy are 
overwhelmingly inductive; it is only true that Part III is mainly deduc- 
tive, and even then, quite lengthy passages of that Part are based on the 
evidence presented in the preceding Parts, or on evidence specially 
collected for the purpose. The passages in Beatrice’s Diary concerning 
Industrial Democracy can only be regarded, therefore, as misleading; they 
are obviously inapplicable to Parts I and II as finally drafted. It is, of 
course, possible that they were written, somewhat heedlessly, in the 
anguish of creative activity, which is apt to burn with greatest intensity 
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when the report on a piece of research is in the initial stages of prepara- 
tion. These remarks of Beatrice’s must not be taken too seriously, there- 
fore. When she commented on the writing of the concluding chapter 
three years later, what she had to say was much more illuminating, her 
remark being that ‘now we have found our theory, every previous part 
of our analysis seems to fit in perfectly, and facts, which before puzzled 
us, range themselves in their places, as by nature’. This passage should 
be compared with Beatrice’s comment, written in 1895 when the main 
section of the book may be assumed to have been in draft, that ‘with 
analysis of facts, the threads are hypotheses, to be tested in strength and 
consistency before you dare weave them into conclusions and illustrate 
them with facts’. 

The collision between these two latter passages is conclusive. The 
main body of Industrial Democracy was primarily inductive, as has been 
pointed out, and its conclusion was deductive. The Diary entries run 
accordingly. The final outcome of the research was strange, however, 
as Beatrice does not seem to have been aware of the contradictions that 
were manifest in these entries. 

So far as the general run of argument presented in the Preface to 
Industrial Democracy is concerned, extended and repeated as it was in the 
Methods book, the Webbs appear to be children of their times, in so 
far as their view of ‘science’ was that which was current in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. When they spoke of their methods of 
inquiry, they emphasised the value of their somewhat mechanical 
techniques of note-taking to quite an absurd degree. What they had to 
say depended on the naive assumption that ‘facts were facts’, and that a 
fact could be recognized as such by a technical rather than an intelli- 
gent process—still less one in which conceptual thinking was involved. 
Facts could, the Webbs asserted, be noted down more or less mechani- 
cally, and ruminated on in a mood of intellectual quiet, rather than 
unrest. This attitude of mind was connected with a certain yearning 
after ‘objectivity’ and ‘certainty’ that can only be accounted for on 
personal, or psychological grounds, rather than those of logic. It is, 
indeed, odd, in view of Beatrice’s doubts, that Jndustrial Democracy was 
quoted in the Methods book as an example of how ‘a clear, comprehen- 
sive, and verifiable theory’ could be brought to emerge in the mind, as 
the result of a process of physical sorting of ‘innumerable’ facts recorded 
on the sheets of paper—now securely bound together by the staff of the 
Library in such a way as to prevent any further process of re-sorting.*® 

We must bear in mind that the ‘order of thought’ was, Beatrice con- 
sidered, determined by the ‘order of things’.** In an argument related 
to processes of note-taking, she asserts that 


By exercising your reason on the facts separately recorded and displayed in 
an appropriate way, on hundreds, or perhaps thousands of separate pieces of 
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paper, you may discover which of a series of tentative hypotheses best ex- 
plains the processes underlying the rise, growth, change or decay of a given 
social institution.** 


How the Webbs would have revelled in the modern ritual of punch- 
ing little holes in paper, that expensive barrier between mind and 
reality, through which so many social scientists have been unable to 
penetrate! They would have had the world believe that the truth could 
be arrived at by following a series of set processes: observation to be 
followed by note-taking; classification and generalization, by formula- 
tion of theory. Hypotheses were regarded ‘merely as aids in the obser- 
vation and classification of the facts’.** Yet Beatrice once recognized in 
1894 (privately) that ‘the selection of facts is governed by the hypo- 
theses of the investigator’ ;** she commented, when she edited this pas- 
sage for her diary in 1943, on the ‘intolerable toil of thought involved 
in working out a theory consistent with the facts we had observed, and 
the hypotheses we believed we had verified’.*® This is much nearer the 
truth as the researcher knows it. In public ‘facts were facts’ to the Webbs, 
however, and it never seems to have occurred to them, anyhow so far 
as their own work was concerned, that hypotheses might be destroyed 
by evidence, with the result that thought might be given new direction; 
their own hypotheses always seem to have been verified. The value of 
the unexpected, and the quality of excitement and unrest inherent in 
research, that derives from venturing out into the unknown, cannot, 
indeed, be experienced in full by those who profess that they believe it 
to be a more or less mechanical process. 

It is really very surprising that Beatrice fell into this kind of error, 
because her apprenticeship with Booth should have taught her other- 
wise. Booth’s great achievement was to arrange his researches so that 
fact and theory interacted with great freedom; his initial attempt to 
prove that the number of the poor in London had been exaggerated, 
led in the end to an analysis of poverty, through a verification of the 
hypothesis he had set out to disprove. Furthermore, Booth’s greatest 
contribution to method lay in identifying the problems with which he 
could deal by the use of the methods available to him; the Webbs, on 
the other hand, were often prone to assume that infinitely more could 
be accomplished than was really possible. They blithely take it for 
granted, for instance, for the purposes of illustrating the argument in 
the Methods book, that an investigation can be concerned with ‘all the 
social institutions of one place’,** though such an enterprise can only be 
regarded as a means of facilitating the multiplication of notes rather 
than the increase of genuine knowledge. 

The truth appears to be that when the Webbs came to write Methods 
of Social Study in 1932 they were well into the middle of the last phase 
of their work; in this, the a priori and the deductive overwhelmed the 
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inductive element, to which they had attached so much importance 
and used so successfully forty years before. The tendency was always 
there; over the years it became more and more pronounced. This phase 
first becomes strongly established in A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain, published in 1920; it showed that 
the first World War produced a lasting change in their thinking. It 
begins a new era in their work, just as Sidney’s matter-of-fact and 
very useful The Works Manager Today may be said to bring the old one 
to an end. The transition from the old to the new style of life may, 
perhaps, have been the Webbs’ personal reaction to the ‘deep disillu- 
sionment’ with science itself, that followed the first World War, of 
which Beatrice speaks as being the result of the ‘bitter experience’ of 
learning ‘to what vile uses the methods and results of science may be 
put’.*? It is, therefore, on what the Webbs accomplished up to 1914 that 
their reputation as sociologists must rest. 

It is not to be forgotten, nevertheless, that one has to sort out the 
truly empirical from the purely deductive in even the earliest of the 
Webbs’ work. Beatrice’s flashes of intuition often went far beyond what 
was—or could be—based on evidence. As early as 1892 she told a con- 
ference of Trade Union officials and co-operators that “The proper 
relationship of Trade Unionism and co-operation is that of an ideal 
marriage, in which each partner respects the individuality and assists 
the work of the other, whilst both cordially join forces to secure their 
common end—the Co-operative State.’ ** This exhortation contains the 
germ of the idea, that became more and more complex throughout the 
whole course of the Webbs’ collaboration, which supposed that the 
institutions of a modern state could be constructed out of an intricate 
system of relationships between producer and consumer. Some people 
will regard A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth as the reductio 
ad absurdum of this notion. Another closely related idea, which sprang 
to Beatrice’s mind when she was acting as chairman for H. G. Wells at a 
meeting of the Students’ Union in the London School of Economics, was 
that a single representative unit of 10,000 persons might be used as a 
kind of primary building block, out of which all administrative areas 
might be built;** this may appear to be evidence of a disposition to 
think in terms of utopias rather than of everyday realities. But that only 
relates to one side of the Webbs’ work. The other, and the more impor- 
tant and enduring one, was that of empirical inquiry carried out by 
every possible technique or means, by historical research, personal 
or ‘participant’ observation, and institutional and statistical analysis. 

The value of the empirical studies carried out in this way is so great 
as to need no demonstration, once it is recognized. But there is a further 
difficulty to be faced in selecting from the vast mass of the Webbs’ work 
that which is genuinely empirical and most valuable, as they appear to 
have suffered from a fundamental misunderstanding as to what could 
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be regarded as ‘research’; they placed themselves in the position, very 
unusual if not unique for social scientists, of grossly underestimating 
the value of many of their achievements. For instance, the memoranda 
they submitted to the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws (in Bea- 
trice’s name), contained a large amount of new knowledge on the 
history of poor law policy and the poor law medical service, the impact 
of which on the ‘public mind’ had a profound effect on the course of 
British legislation and administration.*° Some of their most valuable 
research was, in fact, carried out in this way. But we find Beatrice 
writing in her diary that ‘it will be a real relief when the Commission 
is closed and we can go back to the peaceful life of research’. And again, 
she asks herself in the middle of the Poor Law Campaign, when ‘shall I 
be able to withdraw to the peaceful life of research. . . . 1 grudge the 
quiet study and thought with its output of big books.’ ** 

And yet again, there is the familiar attack on ‘problem-centred’ 
research, embodied in Methods of Social Study. The opinions, it will be 
remembered, of a ‘scientific medical man’ were quoted approvingly, 
and at some length, on this question. Neither the socialist nor the 
individualist, this person was said to think, would be likely to demon- 
strate that his point of view embodied the truth until he gave up asking 
‘loaded questions’, and ‘unconsciously’ collecting ‘the facts . . . which 
supplied the answer that the form of the particular question had invited’. 
Instead of this, he recommended (in somewhat Webbian language), that 
both individualist and socialist should ‘proceed to study, in the minu- 
test detail, the structure and function of the social institutions them- 
selves, irrespective of whether or not this seemed likely to lead to any 
answer that they wanted to know.’ He added: 


If there is such a science as sociology, give up asking questions in which you 
happen to be interested, or rather, reserve them until you have made your- 
self master of everything that can be discovered as to the structure and func- 
tion of the social institution that you profess to be investigating. When you 
have got so far, ten to one your original question will seem to you a silly one, 
and, in the form in which you stated, probably not one to which an intelli- 
gent answer could be given. 

Whatever it is, the Webbs commented, ‘the subject-matter to be investi- 
gated should be some definite social institution in whole or part—emphati- 
cally ... not a social problem to which a solution has to be found, or a 
question to which the investigator desires an answer. Only by making his 
initial decision in this form will the social investigator start, from the outset, 
even reasonably free from the bias to which every human being is prone. ** 


Two questions must be asked concerning this conclusion. The first 
is, whether the kind of more or less blind fact-gathering which the 
‘scientific medical man’ recommended could be expected to lead to the 
acquisition of important knowledge. The second is, whether the Webbs 
ever carried out any researches along the lines thus advocated. The 
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answer is plainly in the negative, for the institutions they studied were 
examined from a particular point of view, even though this was 
assumed rather than made manifest. This failure is greatly to be re- 
gretted, because it was the characteristic slant which their treatment of 
the problem of the relationships between theory and fact, and fact and 
value, gave their work which is of most interest to the empirical 
sociologist today. In the preface to Industrial Democracy, it was stated 
that it was, in the opinion of its authors, ‘a book made up of fact, 
generalizations into theory, and moral judgments’.** As Beatrice her- 
self pointed out, ‘only by watching the processes of growth and decay dur- 
ing a period of time, can we understand even the contemporary facts at 
whatsoever may be their stage of development; and only by such a com- 
prehension of the past and present processes can we get an insight into 
the means of change’.*4 Mr. Leonard Woolf’s comment on this passage 
was that the Webbs taught us, ‘not only to understand for the first time 
the society and institutions of which we were part, but the processes by 
which social evils might be abolished, and social ideals attained. Hence 
their immense influence upon political thought and action’ in their 
lifetime.*® The Webbs, in fact, stand squarely in line with Booth on the 
issue as to whether the social investigator should express an opinion, or, 
still more, devote himself to the task of improving the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens. 

What motivated the Webbs in the conduct of their investigations was 
not so much the alluring hazards of creative intellectual effort per se, 
and the ‘joy of life’ that is the by-product of sincere and successful 
scholarship** (still less the sordid pleasures of fact-finding), as the 
discharge of a basic obligation to solve some of the human problems of 
an industrial society. “The very continuance of social science or sociology 
as a separate category of study’, they thought, ‘will depend on the 
world’s experience of the practical utility of such a parcelling out of 
knowledge at the particular stage of the world’s history that we may 
have attained.’ *? Social investigators had of course to be careful, in 
view of the limited value of their methods and the complexities of the 
phenomena with which they had to deal; the ‘more modest’ of them 
would not find themselves ‘talking about the laws of nature’, and 
would be cautious ‘even about making sweeping generalizations’.* 
But the Webbs were confident that they had found ‘a new method and 
a new theory’ when they wrote their Industrial Democracy;* furthermore, 
they were convinced not only that it was ‘possible to combine scientific 
research into social institutions with active participation in their 
operation’, but that their ‘duality’ was of ‘reciprocal advantage’ to 
them. They ‘never got a satisfactory hold on the conditions and the 
expedients that determined success, or failure’, in the institutions that 
were studied, ‘until we both had enjoyed brief and intermittent ex- 
periences of actual membership of these bodies’.®° Beatrice describes 
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her ‘intellectual environment’ when she first encountered Booth as one 
of ‘politics and metropolitan philanthropy’, adding that his impulse 
came from neither of them, but rather from ‘scientific curiosity’.5+ The 
accuracy of this statement is doubtful, to say the least of it, but what she 
wrote in this way is of the greatest interest, for it is evident that it was 
to the marriage of politics and philanthropy, with social science, that 
she and Sidney devoted their lives. 

In their view, ‘the whole of social life, the entire structure and func- 
tioning of society consists of human intervention’. The essential 
characteristic of civilized, as distinguished from savage society, is that 
these interventions are not impulsive but deliberate; for, though ‘some 
sort of human society may get along upon instinct, civilization depends 
on organized knowledge of sociological facts, and of the connections 
between them’.5? Although the application of the methods of anthro- 
pological research to Western societies demonstrates that the extent 
to which these societies are based on what they called ‘instinct’, is much 
greater than the Webbs appear to have supposed, their point is a good 
one, and remains substantially unchallenged two generations later. 
Their classification of social institutions became even more precise 
when they published their Methods of Social Study in 1932; the ‘most 
modern’ type was, they stated, ‘of the nature of devices or expedients 
consciously and deliberately adopted for the purpose of carrying out 
with great efficiency ... predetermined general ideals or purposes’, 
and it was with these that the Webbs were primarily concerned.** 

The idea appears to be gaining ground that attention must be paid 
by sociologists both in modern industrial societies and in the ‘develop- 
ing’ societies at large, to the stimulation and control of change, on the 
one hand, and to the conservation of what can be regarded as the 
desirable aspect of the traditions embodied in these societies, on the 
other. If this is done, it will bring sociology back, after long excursions 
in other fields, to the point at which the Webbs left off. It can be no 
mere coincidence that, in a recent American publication, The Human 
Meaning of the Social Sciences, some recognition is at long last given to the 
value of the sociological work of both Booth and the Webbs. Even My 
Apprenticeship, so greatly lacking in so-called ‘objectivity’ as it may 
appear to some to be, has been spoken of in 1959 as ‘the most important 
book ... for an understanding of the contemporary social scientific 
approach’, an approach which led to a direct involvement of social 
scientists in the lives of the masses living in the metropolitan areas that 
sprang up in the nineteenth century, and to develop ‘new methods of 
empirical sociology . . . in an effort to grasp a new world’.54 

It was the contribution that the Webbs made to this new branch of 
learning that establishes their claim to be regarded as outstanding 
figures in the history of sociology. If their empirical work was overlaid 
by the tendency towards abstract speculation and the assumption of a 
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prophetic role, it is our task today to arrive at a true appraisal of the 
value of what lies beneath. Their first book, The History of Trade 
Unions, was a masterpiece; this is in no small way attributable to their 
decision to write it, as they said themselves, ‘not to prove any proposi- 
tion of our own, but to discover what problems the Trade Unions pre- 
sent to us’.55 In essence, these problems were highly revealing of the 
nature of the industrial society of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The greatness of the Webbs’ achievements thus lies in their recogni- 
tion that the time had come when attention had to be paid to the new 
institutions that were most typical of a rapidly changing industrial 
society; not only the trade union, but also the local government 
authority and the co-operative society, and such social services as 
education and public health—all of them in one way or another a re- 
sponse to the challenge of man’s new industrial and urban environment. 
To Spencer, the trade union was anathema; to the Webbs its existence 
was of a high significance, and they were among the first to recognize its 
importance. It was in no sense a philosophy of history which led them 
to this; their conclusions arose from a sensitive appreciation of the reali- 
ties of the lives of their working-class contemporaries. In no sense were 
the Webbs materialists, however, or positivists; in no way did they fall 
into the error, or heresy, of scientism. ‘It was in the six years of irre- 
sponsible girlhood (1876-82)’, Beatrice wrote, ‘that I tried the religion 
of science and found it wanting.’5* “The uncommon, the exceptional, 
the peculiar characteristics of the individual man’, they wrote in 1935, 
‘and the manner of his influence, are at present, and possibly always 
will be, outside the scope of a science of society.’ 57 

From the negative viewpoint, the Webbs’ position is most plainly 
apparent in their rejection of the economic doctrine symbolized for 
them by the title of the ‘Manchester School’, which, they said, was 
based on ‘unverified deductive reasoning and abstract generalization’. 
What they particularly disliked was ‘its apotheosis of “the economic 
man’’, exclusively inspired by the motive of pecuniary self-interest’, and 
its passionate defence of the rights of property as against the needs of 
humanity. From the positive standpoint, on the other hand, and in 
deliberate contrast to the negative, the Webbs proclaimed a ‘faith in 
the practicability and urgent necessity of a concrete science of society, 
implemented through historical research, personal observation, and 
statistical verification’.** 

It might have been expected that the Webbs who became convinced 
in later years of the ‘inevitability of gradualness’, might have been wil- 
ling to allow theory to sort itself out, as it were. The Wages Fund 
Theory had, they admitted, been abandoned by professional economists 
from 1874 onwards; events marched too slowly for them, however, and 
they could not avoid accepting a responsibility for the hastening on of 
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historical trends. The change in the teaching of economists ‘penetrated’, 
they said, ‘only slowly and imperfectly into the public mind, and most of 
the current opposition to Trade Unionism (was) still implicitly based 
(in 1897) on the old theory’.5* They therefore found themselves com- 
pelled to examine, and rebut it at length, their argument leading them 
to the presentation and analysis of a large amount of interesting evi- 
dence; the result was that in this section of Part III of Jndustrial Demo- 
cracy facts were analysed inductively rather than deductively. It may 
well have been the experience of this preliminary skirmish with the 
a priori that led them on to their lifelong advocacy of the scientific 
method as a means of understanding and solving the problems of indus- 
trial societies. 

When one examines the Webbs’ work at its best, therefore, one finds 
oneself confronted with what is, essentially, a new sociology that follows 
the tradition of British empiricism. Their purpose, it has been said, was 
‘to challenge orthodoxy at every point on the line; and to challenge it by 
no crude frontal assault, but by an insistence on inquiring whether 
the things it took for granted really were things; whether its facts 
actually were facts, or mere notions, taken as given because never 
objectively and dispassionately scrutinized’.® In this sense, their work 
possessed a measure of objectivity of a special kind, that placed it in 
the same category as Booth’s. It was certainly not the ‘objectivity’ that 
leads to quietism. Like Booth, they never attempted to pose as “de- 
tached’ social scientists, and to persuade themselves that, by keeping 
aloof from the world’s affairs, they could maintain that other kind of 
‘objectivity’ that appears to be much beloved by at least some social 
scientists today.*! Far from it, in fact. The Webbs perhaps more than 
any other social scientists, realized that, if it is true that knowledge 
gives power, the possession of power adds to one’s moral responsibilities. 

The precise manner in which they sought to discharge these respon- 
sibilities may never have been made really plain by them;*? to examine 
this would require an investigation of the moral philosophy implied 
rather than made explicit in their work, and this is a different task 
from the examination of their contributions to sociology. The important 
consideration from the latter point of view is plain enough, however. 
It is that, as has already been said, the Webbs were entirely free from 
the error of confusing facts and values, by way of treating values as 
facts, and by doing so to try to make sociology a substitute for moral 
philosophy, or, indeed, a comprehensive system of explanation of the 
totality of man’s problems. 

To many of us, such proceedings appear highly dangerous. Those of 
us who are self-styled empirical sociologists, join Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb in their work ‘ in the kitchen’. We recognize that our studies will 
add only a little to our knowledge of the inner realities of man’s Being; 
we expect that the results of our labours will only restrain a few of the 
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more egregious of his follies. But, given the new method of understand- 
ing, to which we are indebted to the Webbs, with whom I link the name 
of Charles Booth, one looks forward confidently to a future in which 
social policy may be formulated on a more solid basis than that of more 
or less idle speculation, or mere prejudice. 

One finds that these possibilities, evident as they appear to be, are 
often strangely neglected today. One hopes that this series of lectures 
will reawaken an interest in the achievement of the Webbs, and, by 
re-emphasizing their greatness, give an impetus to the continuation of 


their work. 
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OLD AGE IN LONDON AND SAN 
FRANCISCO: SOME FAMILIES 
COMPARED 


Michael Young and Hildred Geertz 


come isolated from their families, and which family ties remain 

strongest? The present small-scale study, by comparing the 
family relationships of older people in two suburbs—one outside Lon- 
don, the other near San Francisco, attempts to give some preliminary 
answers to this question.? 

In brief, we found the two groups similar in two main ways, and 
different in one. (1) Parents in their old age maintain close ties with their 
adult children, ties ‘close’ both in geography and in frequency of con- 
tact. Older people are by no means deserted by their families. (2) Of 
the adult children, daughters play consistently more important parts in 
their parents’ lives than sons. The difference was that a larger pro- 
portion of the American group have knowledge of and pride in their 
pedigree, while the English group have relatively little knowledge of 
ancestry. This finding seemed to be of sufficient interest to investigate on 
a countrywide basis, and this was done in a limited way with a sample of 
3,964 for U.S.A. and one of goo for Britain. The results are presented in 
four sections—1: background to the inquiry; 2: ties with children; 3: 
the mother-daughter tie; and 4: knowledge of ancestors. 


‘k WHAT EXTENT do older people in modern society be- 


I. BACKGROUND TO THE INQUIRY 


In both districts the ties of kinship play a much more significant part 
in the lives of old people than is often assumed. An expression of a com- 
mon point of view that the family has ‘withered away’, especially for 
older people, is found in Max Lerner’s recent America as a Civilization. 


The two-generation nuclear American family, usually constricted in living 
space, has little room for the old people, nor does it allow them any participat- 
ing role. In a society of rapid change the gap in outlook between the gener- 
ations is too great to leave the older people in any sense of their function in 
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transmitting the mores of their culture. They retire from business or are 
arbitrarily retired from their jobs. Absorbed as they have been with making 
money, making a living, or running a household, they are unprepared for the 
burden of leisure, and helpless when the family web has been broken.* 


Is such a statement justified? In many studies the overemphasis on 
the geographic dispersal of the wider family and on the way in which 
the family has lost economic functions has obscured the fact that its 
central role in Western society is not economic but psychological—the 
provision of emotional security and expression of the individual person- 
ality*—and this is true for those who visit each other frequently, as well 
as for those sharing a common domicile. Stress on the relationships 
among members of the immediate family who live together, and dis- 
regard of the wider network of kinsmen, naturally enough support the 
assumption on which many studies have been based, that the im- 
mediate family is ‘isolated’. Such an argument begs the question. 


The Two Communities: Woodford and Menlo Park* 


Woodford is a low-density suburb, about 11 miles from the centre of 
London, with a population in 1958 of about 60,000, with a majority of 
the people living in owner-occupied separate homes, The American 
suburb, with a population of about 22,000 in 1957, is also of low density, 
rather farther from the centre of San Francisco, with a smaller popula- 
tion likewise living primarily in owner-occupied separate homes. Most 


residents of both places have non-manual jobs, and travel to work 
outside their communities. Woodford expanded fastest between the two 
world wars; Menlo Park, explosively, after the second one. 

There are, however, many differences between the two. One of these 
is due to the automobile. While both suburbs have railways for daily 
commuting to the city, almost all local transportation in Menlo Park is 
by car. In Menlo Park a pedestrian blinking into the headlights at night 
is an extremely rare and therefore suspect sight. Even amongst these old 
people, 71 per cent of our sample had automobiles in Menlo Park; in 
Woodford it was 11 per cent. In Menlo Park, people who have had their 
driving licences taken away owing to age or infirmity have lost a vital 
link with society. They can no longer ride down El Camino to the 
supermarkets, drive-ins and restaurants, nor visit relatives or friends. 

The houses, although alike erected by speculative builders, do not 
look the same. In one place they are mostly one-storey ranch-houses, 
made of white-painted wood, or untreated redwood, with picture 
windows opening on to paved patios. In the other, they are brick, two- 
storey, semi-detached, displaying that hint of the past in the leaded 
panes, that touch of medieval in the rough cast, with which every 
suburban English builder makes his bid for respectability. 

Inside the Californian houses the furniture was more often contem- 
porary than in the older established Woodford. On the walls were 
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pictures of San Francisco cable cars instead of deer by Loch Lomond or 
cows outside an Essex cottage. But the photographs were the same: in 
Menlo Park as in Woodford children and other young relatives had 
pride of place on the mantelpiece or television set. In Menlo Park many 
front lawns merge, fenceless, on to the ‘sidewalk’ whose edges are 
smoothed so that cars can rise on to them. In Woodford the hedges and 
fences around every carefully tended flower-garden mark more clearly 
the frontier between public and private. 

Woodford people have been written about at some length in the book 
already published, and their description will therefore be omitted here. 
Our account of the Menlo Park sample will be brief, limited to three 
aspects: migration, class, and church. First, where did our informants 
come from? 17 out of the 98 had the proud distinction of being born in 
California, and 19 were born in Europe. Of the others, the great major- 
ity came from the Middle West. As for social class, we made no attempt 
to establish class membership by objective criteria. Our informants 
placed themselves; we asked only ‘what social class do you belong to?” 
without providing the subject with ready-made categories in which to 
place themselves. Only three people styled themselves ‘upper class’ or 
‘aristocratic’. Mrs. Lyons,* a lady from Georgia, said for example, ‘We 
are aristocrats. My mother wouldn’t even let me go to a public school.’ 
At the other extreme, there were ten who considered themselves 
‘working-class’—such as Mr. McCaul, who said, ‘I belong to the work- 
ing class. When I want something I pay cash for it.’ The others who 
were ready to ascribe a class to themselves at all were mostly doggedly 
middle-class, subscribing to the view expressed by one of their number 
that ‘I never feel superior until I’m around someone who does.’ 55 of the 
subjects belonged to Protestant churches (Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregational, Unitarian, Lutheran); 24 to the Roman 
Catholic church; 13 to other churches (Christian Science, Christian 
Church, Quaker, Jewish, Seventh Day Adventist, Mormon); and 6 to 
none. 


2. TIES WITH CHILDREN 


In comparing family relationships of people in Menlo Park and 
Woodford, we shall, of course, be speaking of generalities, which 
conceal variations between one individual and another. These varia- 
tions were very striking in both places. We can, for Menlo Park, illus- 
trate what we mean by two extreme examples. Mrs. Mishkin and Mrs. 
Knight lived almost next door to one another in a shady avenue near 
the main shopping centre. They could hardly be less alike. Mrs. Mishkin 
was a thin woman in a faded yellow cardigan who all through the 
interview hopped bird-like about her bare bedroom She was almost 
completely alone in the world. Born near Lake Baikal, she married in 
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1910 an attaché at the Imperial Russian Legation at Peking, and, after 
the Revolution, lived with him in Tientsin for 20 years until he died in 
1938. She spent a long time selecting a photograph of him to show the 
interviewer, rejecting those of him as an older man, as not doing justice 
to him, until she found what she wanted, a picture taken in 1910 of a 
handsome young officer with a long, straight back and long, waxed 
moustaches. The last ten years she had spent being shunted about from 
one refugee camp to another, in Shanghai, the Philippines and Australia, 
until eventually a relative of hers, a daughter of her mother’s cousin, 
signed the necessary affidavits for her to come to the United States. This 
person was her last remaining relative—all the others had either dis- 
appeared or been executed—and such friends as she had left alive were 
scattered over four continents. In one way Mrs. Mishkin was like many 
of the pensioners of Woodford: she travelled by the infrequent buses to 
her ill-paid job as a waitress. It was a great treat for her to be taken out 
in a car two or three times a year. 

Her neighbour, Mrs. Knight, was the opposite in every way. Large 
and calm, she was born 65 years ago in Menlo Park itself. She said her 
health was very good, ‘except for some trouble with arthritis, which is a 
hazard of middle age’, and she was very active both as a full-time nurse 
and in her family. At the time of the interview she was looking after two 
of her daughter’s children. Mrs. Knight lived with an unmarried 
daughter; next door lived her widowed sister, an unmarried sister and 


an unmarried brother; one married daughter is in the next street and 
another is ten miles down the Bay. When she was asked about frequency 
of family gatherings she said: ‘All the time—we’re always having a 
family gathering. I also do a great deal of visiting over the telephone.’ 


Family Relationships Compared 


In terms of formal structure, the framework of explicit and enforced 
rights and duties between kinsmen, the kinship systems of Britain and 
the United States seem to be identical. Both have bilateral (or ‘multi- 
lineal’) descent and inheritance customs, serial monogamy, and free 
choice of marriage partner and of place of residence after marriage. In 
both countries, hard-and-fast legal obligations between kinsmen, such 
as requirements for economic support, apply only to conjugal couples 
and to parents and their immature children. As far as explicit norms go, 
the immediate family of married couple and their offspring is indeed 
‘isolated’ from the rest of their relatives, from their adult children, their 
siblings, aunts, uncles, cousins and so on.* Our aim was to find out to 
what extent the immediate family is also ‘isolated’ in terms of actual 
relationships. We had, of course, expected to find structural similarities. 
What we did not expect was that, in so far as it could be inquired into 
in a brief interview, behaviour, as distinct from the formal kinship 
structure, would be so much the same. 
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Consider, for instance, the residence of the children. We had ex- 
pected that almost anywhere in a country so vast and with a population 
so migratory, married children would in general be farther away from 
their parents than on an island much smaller and more stay-at-home. 
What we found is compared with Woodford in Table 1.’ 


TABLE 1 


Distance of Married Children from Parents 





Menlo Park Woodford 
o/ o/ 
| /o | /o 
| Living in same house 15 14 
Less than 5 miles away 28 45 
| Between 5 and 50 miles 21 9 
| Elsewhere 36 32 


Total percentage 100 | 100 





| Number of married children 151 | 363 





The proportion of children living in the same house as their parents 
was the same in Menlo Park, and also the proportion beyond 50 miles. 
The differences were in the intermediate categories, fewer children 
living within 5 miles, and more between 5 and 50. There is no indica- 
tion from this table of any great difference between the two places. 

Attitudes about residence seemed to be much the same too. Of the 
old people not actually living with their children none thought it was 
right to do so. 


‘I'd rather take in stairs to mop than move in with my children,’ said 
Mrs. Ferriera. 

‘I figure that Sunday morning is the only time that a husband and wife 
can see each other, and if they want to run around the house in their under- 
wear they should. But to have the mother-in-law watching them .. .’ 

Mrs. Kepler left it to the imagination to complete the terrifying picture. 


The ones that did, despite this strongly held belief, share a house with 
their children were mostly widowed people; either they had nowhere 
else to go or they were glad to stop ‘rattling about in a large house with 
rising taxes and termites to worry about’. The general view was that 
you should live not with, but near, your children. In this Menlo Park 
was echoing Woodford. 

We have already said that most of the old people originated outside 
California. How was it, then, that so many of them had children close 
by? They must either have come with or to their children. They did, of 
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course, do both. Many of the people who migrated to California before 
the age of 60 came with their children and, what is more striking, 
many of those who made the journey after 60 did so in order to be near 
their families. Out of a total of 24 subjects who moved to California 
after they were 60 years old, as many as 20 moved in order to be with 
children, 16 of them to be with daughters. The daughter moved first, 
typically for the sake of the son-in-law’s job in California, and the 
parents came later. Widowhood was one of the chief reasons for this 
second move; 12 of the parents who followed their children were 
widowed, and nine of them moved into the same house as their off- 
spring. One son was exceptional; he sent for his mother to look after his 
children, not when her home broke up, but when his did, owing to 
divorce. Here are a few examples of elderly people whose motive for 
migration was clear enough 


Mrs. Silberman: Even before Mr. Silberman died, they both lived with 
her married son, Joseph, in St. Louis. As Joseph had bad health, he lived rent 
free with his parents and continued to be with his mother after his father 
died. Mrs. Silberman came to Menlo Park to live with her daughter when 
Joseph too died, bringing with her Joseph’s widow, her grand-daughter and 
four great-grandchildren. She has three grandsons, too, in the San Francisco 
area. Two of their wives take it in turns to set Mrs. Silberman’s hair. She 
thought her grandsons more attractive than her husband had been. ‘I used 
to tell him he was as homely as a mud fence.’ 

Mrs. Blake: When her husband died, Mrs. Blake left Des Moines and came 
to live not with her daughter but her daughter’s daughter Jean. She lived 
there for 10 years until Jean got married, left work, and had a child Tessa. 
Mrs. Blake still sees her grand-daughter and great-grand-daughter every 
couple of days. “Tessa always cuddles up to her Nana® and watches the tele- 
vision with me.’ When she was ill recently, with influenza, Mrs. Blake imme- 
diately called up Jean. Jean came round with the car and took her grand- 
mother home with her until she was better. 

Mr. Boyd: Mr. Boyd joined his only child, a son, a few years after his wife 
died. So did his daughter-in-law’s parents and sister. They built a large house 
for everyone. Mr. Boyd bought his room from his son; it has a private door 
on to the patio, and does not connect with the rest of the house, Until a 
serious illness Mr. Boyd cooked his meals himself, but now he eats in one large 
dining-room with his assortment of relatives. 


These are only three examples. Like most other old people who came 
to California in order to join their children, they saw a great deal of 
them. People who had been in the State for longer were more on their 
own. The frequency with which all informants saw their married 
children, in Menlo Park and Woodford, is shown in Table 2. 

If Mrs. Silberman and the other two parents described above had 
been typical, there would have been far more extended families*® in 
Menlo Park than in Woodford. As it was, there was once again no great 
difference between the two places. 
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TABLE 2 


Frequency of Contact between 
Parents and Children in Menlo Park and Woodford 





| Menlo Park | Woodford 





% 

| o 
At least once a day 20 

| Between once a day and once a week 21 
Between once a week and once a month | 24 
Less often | 





Total percentage 


| Numbers 











3. THE MOTHER-—DAUGHTER TIE 


So far we have said that older people jn Menlo Park as well as Wood- 
ford maintain close relationships with their adult children. We shall now 
distinguish the children according to sex. But before doing so we should 
explain that the importance of the mother-daughter tie was one of the 
main findings of a third comparative study which has been referred to 
in a footnote, that in Bethnal Green. In Bethnal Green older people, 
particularly old women, commonly belonged to what were called 
‘three-generation extended families’, clusters of several households 
living within the same block, consisting of the old person, her children 
and grandchildren. They represented a tight network of kinsmen 
seeing, working and relaxing together almost daily. Mothers and 
daughters were the core of these extended families. In Bethnal Green 
the married woman is unusual, who cannot say, ‘If anything goes 
wrong and I’m in any troubie I always go running round to Mum’s.’ 

We tried to find out whether there was the same tie between mothers 
and daughters in Woodford and Menlo Park, and discovered that it did 
exist, although in a rather attenuated form. Menlo Park daughters were 
just as prominent as in Woodford, although less so than in Bethnal 
Green. 

The child living nearest in Menlo Park was much more often a 
daughter than a son, and parents also saw more of their daughters. 
Table 3 compares the proportions of sons and daughters (single as 
well as married) seen every day in the three places. 

What people said about the content of the relationship was also 
similar. Menlo Park mothers who had daughters living with them 
described what each did in the house, and explained how much easier it 
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TABLE 3 


Proportions of Sons and Daughters seen at 
least once a day in Menlo Park, Woodford and Bethnal Green 


| | 
Daughters 








Total 
Percentage seen at | , 

| least once a day Numb 

100% 








Menlo Park | 42 g2 


Woodford 41 197 
Bethnal Green 45 312 

















all was than being with a daughter-in-law. “You know the proverb,’ 
said Mrs. Burdick, ‘ ““A daughter’s a daughter all her life, A son’s a son 
until he gets him a wife.” ’ 1° ‘I think it’s true. A daughter gets a dif- 
ferent reaction about going home; she goes into a familiar kitchen, into 
familiar cupboards, familiar linens and serves familiar food. A daughter- 
in-law comes in and she hasn’t ever lived there and doesn’t feel at home. 
A father sees his daughter moving around as a familiar picture, while to 
him the daughter-in-law is an alien.’ 

Mrs. Liversidge expressed the view of Woodford. She and her hus- 
band had bought a large Edwardian house with the express purpose of 
sharing it with their son. ‘I did think it was going to be so nice,’ said 
Mrs. Liversidge sadly. ‘I never had a daughter and I thought I was 
going to have companionship in the daytime when my husband and son 
were at work. But it hasn’t worked out like that. My husband and I 
don’t really agree with the modern way of bringing up children, and 
it’s all very well, but you have to speak out sometimes and one evening I 
did speak out and lost my temper and my daughter-in-law lost hers. 
We decided after that that the best thing would be for us to live apart. 
Now we’ve got two gas-stoves out in the kitchen, mine and hers.’ 

Mothers who lived near their daughters frequently spent much of 
their time with them, helping them to look after their young children. 
With the grandchildren, especially the daughter’s children, they had the 
same bond of affection as was noticed by us in London and, before that, 
by anthropologists in many more primitive societies." Mrs. Lockwood 
of Menlo Park told us how she ate most of her meals at her daughter’s 
house and helped to bring up her grand-children during the years 
when her daughter went out to work. A few nights ago she had been 
over there as usual with her grand-daughter aged 15. 


‘The other night Nancy was going to her first big ball at the High School. 
She looked so pretty. I said, “I never expected to live to see a grandchild 
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going to a party.” “Oh, Grandma,” Nancy said, “you'll live to see me 
married.”’ I said, “I hope not. You’d be too young.” ’ 


In both Woodford and Menlo Park, too, the old people reported that 
in illness and infirmity they had received care more from their daughters 
than their sons. This of course varied in extent. Mrs. Krogh was blind 
and, although she was not helpless and could sew, dress herself and tidy 
up the house, she spent most of the day listening to the sound on the 
television, and for care relied very much on her daughter. The daughter 
had stayed for the last ten years in the same small house she had had 
when she was first married, although she and her family had much 
outgrown it since. She did this for the sake of her mother. 


‘If we had moved to a new house I would be falling down and hurting 
myself because I didn’t know my way around.’ 


Mrs. Chick, from North Dakota, was better able to fend for herself. 
But her daughter came fairly regularly to see her and perform small 
services, to cut her toe-nails for instance. Since she was confined to her 
home she had been helped more by her neighbours as well as by her 
daughter. ‘Since then my neighbours have all been acting like North 
Dakota people.’ 

These findings in Menlo Park, following hard upon similar ones in 
Woodford, bid us look again at one of the conclusions of the first report 
on Bethnal Green. We presented there our reasons for thinking that a 
‘closer tie between mother and daughter than between the son and 
either of his parents crystallises out of the initial situation’. In brief, 
they were that father and son are no longer joined, as they were in an 
agricultural society, by a common occupation. Different occupations 
direct the interests of men outside the family. 


‘But the woman’s economy has not become so diverse as the man’s. Despite 
the arrival of the doctor and the teacher, child-rearing cannot, by its nature, 
be subjected to the same division of labour, the same specialisation, as the 
work that men do. Daughters, since they still follow their mothers and inherit 
the same occupation, continue to have a host of interests in common.” 


Mothers and daughters have the same job, and the younger woman 
usually learns the way of it from the older woman. 

For these reasons, we said, ‘we would expect the stressing of the 
mother-daughter tie to be a widespread, perhaps universal, phen- 
omenon in the urban areas of all industrial countries, at any rate in the 
families of manual workers’.1* We inserted, and have here italicized, the 
qualification because we knew that non-manual workers often have to 
move from one part of the country to another for the sake of their work, 
and thought that their wives would consequently often be separated by 
the barrier of distance from their mothers. Woodford raised the first 
doubt about this idea, and now Menlo Park, by producing the same 
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witness, has suggested that in making the qualification we under- 
estimated the extent to which people, particularly old people no 
longer bound to an occupation, migrate specifically for the purpose 
of being close to children and other kindred. The needs of male occu- 
pations are, as we now see it, very often reconciled with the needs of 
female occupations. One of the conclusions of the Woodford study 
was that occupational mobility produced a barrier between fathers 
and sons but not between women. We attributed this to the fact that 
women retain the same principal occupation even when their husbands 
have occupations of quite different status." 

To generalize from three small local inquiries in only two industrial 
countries is, no doubt, rash. But at least we would now express the 
hypothesis more firmly, and remove the qualification. We expect further 
research to show that in all industrial countries, because of the similari- 
ties in their occupational structures, the tie between mothers and daugh- 
ters is more strongly stressed than that between mothers and sons or 
between fathers and either sons or daughters, the strength or significance 
of the tie varying for social groups, such as class. If we are right, daugh- 
ters and mothers are the organizers of the wider family and the reposi- 
tories of information about it, and form the central nerves of the loose 
but still highly important kinship network which is characteristic of 
modern society. 


4. KNOWLEDGE OF ANCESTORS 


Kinship in this Californian suburb has, to judge from the accounts of 
the old people interviewed, very much the same meaning as in the 
London suburb with which we have been comparing it. The two places 
are, as far as family structure goes, very similar. Now, to end this short 
account, we come to the only sharp difference that we found. This was 
that in Menlo Park far more people were aware of remote ancestors*® 
than in either of the English districts in which research has been carried 
out by the Institute of Community Studies. In England it is compara- 
tively rare for anybody outside the aristocracy to know anything about 
their pedigrees. But in the Menlo Park sample 43 people out of the 98 
claimed knowledge of more distant ancestors than grandparents. Five 
of them claimed that ancestors came to America on the Mayflower, 10 
that they arrived at some other time in the seventeenth century, 14 
during the eighteenth century, and 14 in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. England and Scotland were the most common countries of 
origin, although France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain and particularly 
Holland were also mentioned. 

The degree of genealogical knowledge shown varied a great deal. 
Our 43 informants can be roughly divided into two groups, about a 
third having documents on their family history and the other two thirds 
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having information which they had picked up by word of mouth from 
parents and other relatives. In the first group were people like Mrs. 
Hilmer and Mrs. McMillan. Mrs. Hilmer was able to trace her descent 
to no less than three of the families on the Mayflower, that is to the 
Brewsters, the Fullers and the Bradfords. She produced manuscripts 
giving the dates of births and deaths of her ancestors through ten genera- 
tions going back to William Brewster, and she knew something too 
about the great man himself. ‘He spent his youth on the great estate of 
the Archbishop of York at Scrooby where his father was bailiff. At age 
15 he was a student at Cambridge. He left Cambridge at the age of 17 
to enter the service of Sir William Davidson. He was committed to the 
Tower of London with Davidson for two years etc. etc.’ Mrs. McMillan 
also showed us a number of documents which testified to her descent 
from one of the early secretaries of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
The documents named 1,462 other descendants of his in the United 
States, and traced his own pedigree back to an English squire in the 
reign of Richard II. Mrs. McMillan had in her possession a book written 
by her aunt for members of the family to read; this was about the more 
recent past of her family in the South. Old letters!* and records were 
there preserved. 

These were two people who knew a great deal. In the second ‘hearsay’ 
group were the people like Mr. Arcangeli and Mrs. Peck. Mr. Arcan- 
geli had been told by his mother that her grandfather fought in the war 
of 1812, and by his father that way back he was related to the Cunard 
steamship people in England. Mrs. Peck remembered listening to her 
mother talking by the hour about all her ancestors and relatives in 
Tennessee, and what this man and that man did in the Civil War— 
‘just like “Gone with the Wind”’ it was’. “The woods,’ she said, ‘are full 
of Pecks.’ But she did not know anything very precise about more than a 
very few of them. 

These few examples give some idea of the variation in the knowledge 
displayed. Why are some people nearer the Hilmers and others nearer 
the Pecks? The first thing to say is that a good deal seemed to depend 
upon accident, that is the accident of whether there was an amateur 
genealogist in the family. Of the people with family documents, few 
were like Miss Michaels. She thought of herself as the ‘family historian’, 
wrote letters to libraries and other sources in Washington, New York 
and England seeking information about ancestors, and was in her turn 
written to by her living relatives on family matters. It was our impres- 
sion that many of the self-appointed ‘family historians’ were bachelors 
and spinsters or other people who had been deprived of normal family 
life. Usually the ‘family historian’ was not our informant; one of his 
relatives, a female aunt or cousin or a lawyer uncle who was used to 
records performed Miss Michael’s function. Some of them had paid 
for the services of one of the many firms who trace genealogies profes- 
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sionally; the ‘genealogy industry’ does, indeed, seem to be a growing 
one. 

In a few families there is a more formal system than this. These are 
the ones in which there is something close to a ‘clan-organization’.’? Mr. 
Clark’s relatives on his father’s side, for instance, have a formal family 
association in Ohio, with a secretary and chairman and family re- 
unions every year in the home-town attended by 50 or 60 people from 
all over the United States. The association publishes a book containing 
detailed genealogies and accounts of illustrious ancestors. 

Another less formal affair had grown up because of the action of a 
railroad company. Mrs. Price’s great-grandmother was one of the first 
Mormon pioneers. 


‘Her name was Rebecca Darvel and she died in a prairie schooner on the 
way over. After she died they put up a wagon wheel to mark the site of the 
grave with her name carved on it. Later when they were building the rail- 
road they came across this wheel and somehow got in touch with Rebecca’s 
descendants, and the company told them that they would like to put up a 
tombstone in place of the wagon wheel, which they did and they fenced her 
grave around, and planted it with beautiful flowers and the trains stop there 
and water that grave.’ 


Mrs. Price has a copy of a book on Rebecca’s life and her ancestry, and 
so do a large number of Mrs. Price’s living relatives. 
Mr. Kellinger belongs to the most formal of any of the family associa- 


tions we came across—the Kellinger Family Association Inc. Mr. 
Kellinger used to live in San Diego before he moved to Menlo Park. One 
day he was called up by a man who said he had seen his name in the 
telephone directory—whenever he went to a new town he looked up to 
see if there were any Kellingers in the directory—and thought he would 
be interested to know of the existence of the Association. Any descend- 
ants of John and Sarah Kellinger who farmed in Connecticut in 1641 are 
eligible to join. Mr. Kellinger did join and in return for an annual 
subscription receives a quarterly magazine. The Association owns and 
maintains the original farm in Connecticut as a memorial to their 
seventeenth-century founders. A recent issue of the magazine reports on 
the annual meeting at the farm. 


‘The group moved from there to the cemetery to find a good number of 
cousins waiting at the boulder. Then the group formed a circle around the 
boulder and joined in a brief ceremony honouring those members of the 
family who had departed during the past year. Honorary President Alfred 
Kellinger led the service.’ 


This Association has appointed a genealogist who has at her disposal a 
fund of several thousand dollars for research on the Kellinger family 
tree. It is not surprising that our informants’ documentation was 
impressively ample. 
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Two larger samples 


There was not much doubt that more of the old people of Menlo Park 
were aware of their ancestors than in Woodford. But were these two 
places at all representative of their countries? The contrast seemed 
sufficiently unexpected to make further inquiry worthwhile. On the 
two other questions discussed—the relationship of old people to their 
children and the mother-daughter tie—there is a certain amount of 
evidence from other inquiries besides those drawn on in this paper. But 
as far as we know there is no evidence which would enable this further 
transatlantic comparison to be made, and for that reason we asked two 
survey organizations, Elmo Roper and Associates in the U.S.A. and 
the Gallup Poll in Britain, to help us. We had no funds for the research 
reported here, and so all that we could do was ask the organizations to 
add one question on the subject in which we were interested to a survey 
mainly concerned with other topics.!* There was a danger that the 
obvious question about the number of generations for which the family 
can be traced back would prove too complicated in a survey of this kind. 
So a less pointed but more simple question was put to informants, 
asking them whether any of their ancestors had fought in various wars 
or been connected with other historic events. The samples were in each 
survey representative of the population at large, the U.S. sample being 
of people over 15 years of age and the British of people over 16. 

The results for the U.S.A. are given in Table 4, and presented in this 
form because the most striking difference found was that older people 
know a good deal more of their ancestors than younger people. There 
were also some differences between regions—people in the Southern 
States, for instance, claimed more ancestors who fought in the Civil War 
and people in the Pacific States (California, Oregon and Washington) 
claimed more ancestors from the Mayflower than any other region 
except New England—but these were less striking than the differences 
between age-groups. 

The comparable results are given for Britain in Table 5, and the 
numbers claiming ancestry of the kind mentioned are so slight, except 
for the recent Boer War, that it is not worth distinguishing by age. The 
two tables are not strictly comparable: the proportions of the popula- 
tions of the two countries engaged in the wars (even when they came as 
close together in time as the Crimean and the Civil wars) were not the 
same, nor is the rate of increase of population since these historic 
events, nor the rate of immigration. But even when this kind of allow- 
ance is made, the difference between the two countries is striking. The 
most significant comparison is between the proportions on each side of 
the Atlantic who don’t know whether or not their ancestors participated 
in the ways shown. If anything, these results strengthen the impression 
we gained from our miniature inquiry, that knowledge of pedigrees is 
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greater in the U.S.A. than in Britain, interest in the past greater in the 
newer than it is in the older country. 


TABLE 4 
Knowledge of Ancestors in the U.S.A. 














Came to America on the 
Mayflower 

Fought in the Revolutionary 
War 

Fought Indians during the 
Pioneering Days 6 8 

Fought in the Civil War 16 32 

Took out a Homestead 12 15 

Went to California in the 
Gold Rush 2 4 

None of the Above 38 36 

Don’t know or—no answer 34 21 





1146 | 1352 

















Total numbers 1146 





Numbers in each age-group total more than 100 per cent as some a knew of 
ancestors who had participated in more than one of the historical events listed. 





TABLE 5 
Knowledge of Ancestors in Britain 





0, 

%o 
Fought in Napoleonic Wars I 
Fought in Crimean War 4 
Fought in Boer War 22 
Fought in None of These 10 
Don’t know 63 





Total percentage 





Number 











A Hypothetical Explanation 


These national inquiries, slim as they are, led us to ask ourselves why 
there should be so much difference between the countries. Although we 
are even less qualified to talk about this than about many other aspects 
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of our subject, it seems that part of the answer lies in American history. 
For hundreds of years (although the reason is not altogether clear) 
earlier arrivals in America have enjoyed greater prestige than later ones. 
People of English descent, especially original settlers in New England 
and Virginia, have considered themselves superior to those of German 
or even Dutch descent; Germans superior to Irish, Irish to Italian, and 
so forth. But unless you could in fact trace your ancestry to one of these 
earlier arrivals, you could make no claim to prestige of this sort. There 
was therefore a very particular point in working out genealogies. The 
same motive fostered the growth of patriotic associations—the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, the Daughters of 1812, the Daughters, Sons 
and Children of the American Revolution, the Society of the Cincinnati 
and hundreds of others. They include even such esoteric affairs as the 
Baronial Order of Runnemede, which is composed of the offspring of 
the barons who forced Magna Carta from King John, and the Societé de 
Guillaume le Conquérant, limited to the progeny of the Normans who 
won the day at Hastings.?® 

This kind of prestige has been accessible to a comparatively large 
number of people, and will in time presumably become so diffused as 
to be worthless, because the bilateral reckoning of descent—through 
parents of either sex—rapidly multiplies the number of ancestors to 
whom one can legitimately make claim.?° This is not true of all Ameri- 
can patriotic associations. Membership in the still flourishing Society of 
the Cincinnati is restricted to the male descendants of officers who 
fought in the Revolutionary Armies, reckoned according to the rules of 
primogeniture, that is restricted to the eldest male descendant in each 
generation. But much more common is the looser specification of the 
D.A.R. that membership shall be open to any woman descended from ‘a 
patriot of the Revolutionary period who aided the cause of American 
Independence.’ Our informants followed the D.A.R. rather than the 
Cincinnati pattern. 

They (or at any rate the ‘family historians’ on whose knowledge they 
draw, if sometimes a little shamefacedly) were certainly aware of the 
‘status’ to be obtained by claiming ancient ancestry. Some of them 
went far back in time and, like the Mrs. Hilmer quoted above, claimed a 
connection with the Mayflower. Or, on occasion, they mentioned other 
ancestors as illustrious. Here were some of the forbears claimed by our 
Menlo Park group: 


William Tell The Dutch Minister of War 
Mary Queen of Scots A.D.C. to General Washington 
The teacher of James Fenimore General Custer 
Cooper Charlemagne 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland 
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After saying that much more is known about ancestry in Menlo Park 
than in the English districts, we have suggested one of the reasons: that 
claims of this kind are more effective as claims to status in a country 
populated by successive waves of immigrants. That is not all there is to 
it. Another clue is given by what people have often said to us in England. 
Here we have noticed that the minority of people who do show interest 
in and knowledge of their more distant ancestors are mostly people 
whose forbears have moved from one part of England to another, or 
from another country. In Bethnal Green the people who were so con- 
cerned were the people with French names who knew their ancestors 
had come to England with the Huguenots; in Woodford they were 
people whose families had moved from Lincolnshire, Gloucestershire 
or Kent. In this there is something in common between the two 
countries. Forbears who moved even a hundred miles from a little 
village in Lincoln left a mark, created a tiny legend, handed on a story 
about a drastic change in their lives. In this respect almost everyone in 
America has a family history more dramatic than can be produced by 
any but the most exceptional people in England. This would often be 
remembered for its own sake—and all the more so when memory has 
given a claim to status, which still holds good for many people today 
even if this kind of status is no longer so much prized as it once was. 
Another way of putting our hypothetical explanation would be to say 
that the more disrupted the family, the firmer its historical recon- 
struction; and the people who are most prone to perform this recon- 
struction are the old, the widowed and the single who feel most cut off 
from an ongoing family in the present. The past is invoked to make up 
for the shortcomings of the present. 

In any full explanation of this difference between the two countries, 
an important place would also have to be given to differences in their 
class structure. In England pedigree has been to some extent the pre- 
rogative of the aristocracy and landed gentry and bounds have been set 
to those who can convincingly claim ancient descent by Debrett, Burke 
and similar authorities. Pedigrees have been as it were institutionalized, 
and, this being so, it has not been easy for many members of other 
classes, even if they wished, to claim distinguished ancestry. But in the 
United States aspirations and pretensions to ‘nobility’ and to long 
pedigrees are in no way discouraged; there is no bar to anyone assert- 
ing his connection with one of the great names of the Old World or one 
of the greater pioneers or founders of the New. Paradoxically enough, 
the aristocratic pedigrees of England can be drawn on more freely by 
Americans than by Englishmen. The more ‘closed’ society of the Old 
World aids the diffusion of status in the New. 

In conclusion we would like to emphasize again what we said at the 
beginning, that the study in Menlo Park was on an extremely small 
scale. When taken together with the British enquiries cited, it may do 
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something to support the notions that old people generally maintain 
close links with their children and that the mother-daughter tie is the 
central nexus of the kinship network of industrial societies. As an 
unexpected by-product of this limited international comparison we have 
noticed that concern for ancestry seems to be more pronounced in the 
U.S.A. than in Britain. But in view of the size of the inquiry these 
statements are not so much findings as suggestions for further research. 


NOTES 


1 Interviews in the American com- 
munity were conducted from November, 
1958, to February, 1959, while Michael 
Young was a Fellow of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, at Stanford, California. We 
would like to thank Isobel Caro, of the 
permanent staff of the Center, for her 
highly skilled help with the interviewing, 
Phyllis and Peter Willmott for their help 
with the analysis, and David Schneider 
for his comments. The English study was 
carried out by Peter Willmott and 
Michael Young, intermittently from 
1957 to 1959, for the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies, London, and the results 
were published in Family and Class in a 
London Suburb (Routledge, 1960). The 
Woodford study was itself a repeat of 
some earlier studies of kinship in the 
centre of London, in Bethnal Green. See 
Family and Kinship in East London by 
Michael Young and Peter Willmott 
(Routledge, 1957), The Family Life of Old 
People by Peter Townsend (Routledge, 
1958) and Widows and their Families, by 
Peter Marris (Routledge, 1958). 

2 Lerner, M., America as a Civilization, 
Jonathan Cape, 1958, p. 614. This view 
has not been supported by all the research 
undertaken. See in particular Chapter 
5 on the ‘Urban Kin Group’ in A 
Social Profile of Detroit, 1955, University of 
Michigan, 1956. 

* For this argument, see Parsons, T. 
‘The American Family: Its Relations to 
Personality and to the Social Structure’, 
in Parsons and Bales, Family, Socialisation 
and Interaction Process, Routledge, 1956, 
especially pp. 16-17. 

* The study was made primarily by 
interviewing a selected sample of sub- 
jects. In Woodford this sample was 
drawn at random from the lists of local 
doctors employed in the National Health 
Service. In Menlo Park the sample was 
drawn similarly at random from rosters 


of local doctors engaged in general prac- 
tice. In comparison with the Woodford 
sample, the Menlo Park sample is faulty 
in several respects: First, it was smaller 
—g8 subjects as compared with 210 in 
Woodford. Secondly, it was not possible 
in the time available to check its repre- 
sentativeness by reference to a larger 
sample drawn from the population at 
large; as was done in Woodford with a 
sample of 939 taken from electoral regis- 
ters. Consequently we do not know how 
far our Menlo Park sample is in fact 
representative of the old people in the 
district. We were told by the doctors 
themselves and by well informed local 
people that there was no reason to expect 
informants chosen in this way to be un- 
representative; but upon such an opinion, 
especially one so guardedly double-nega- 
tive, we can obviously place no great 
reliance. Menlo Park, in particular, may 
be unusual in that some old people have 
migrated there on retirement from work 
expressly to be with their children. We 
also know, full well that Menlo Park is 
no more America than Woodford is Eng- 
land. However, we feel that the results of 
this study, while inconclusive and having 
no statistical significance, may still be 
suggestive for further research. We 
selected subjects aged over 60 (women) 
and 65 (men); these limits were chosen 
because in Great Britain, for a medley of 
historical reasons, they happen to repre- 
sent pensionable ages. The interviews 
themselves, which lasted from one to two 
hours, were similarly designed in both 
studies on the basis of a combination of 
open-ended exploratory questions with 
specific codable items. 

5 We have given fictitious names to all 
our informants in order to conceal their 
identities. 

* See Parsons, T., “The Kinship Sys- 
tem of the Contemporary United States’, 
in Essays in Sociological Theory, Pure and 
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Applied, Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois., 
1949. And Williams, Robin, American 
Society, Knopf, New York, 1950. 

7 It should be borne in mind that it 
was informants, and not their children, 
who constituted the sample. But ‘15 per 
cent’, for example, refers to the propor- 
tion of married children of Menlo Park 
informants who lived in the same house 
as their parents. There may, therefore, 
be bias in the results as set out in this and 
later tables for Woodford as well as 
Menlo Park, because some parents may 
have clusters of children all behaving the 
same. 

* This word and others very similar 
are also common words for ‘grand- 
mother’ in Woodford. 

® The way in which this and other 
kinship terms are used was discussed in 
Appendix 4 to Family and Kinship in East 
London, op. cit. 

1° The truth of this Anglo-American 
proverb seemed to be subscribed to quite 
as much in Menlo Park as in Woodford. 

1 Cf. Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Intro- 
duction to African Systems of Kinship and 
Marriage, Oxford, 1950, p. 28. ‘In 
general also, in Africa as elsewhere, 
grandparents are much more indulgent 
towards their grandchildren than are 
parents to their children.’ 

12 Family and Kinship in East London, op. 
cit., p. 157. 

18 Family and Kinship in East London, 
op. cit., p. 163. 

14 This view was stated thus in Family 
and Class in a London Suburb, op. cit., p. 
85. It should be said, however, that the 
Woodford evidence is not statistically 
conclusive. See Appendix 3 of Family 
and Class in a London Suburb, op. cit. 

18 This American concern with ances- 
try has, of course, often been noted 
before, notably by Lord Bryce in The 
American Commonwealth, Macmillan, 1911, 
vol. 2, p. 813. See also Gorer, G., The 
Americans, Cresset, 1948, p. 168; and 
Mead, M., The American Character, 
Penguin, 1944, p. 40. What has not been 
done before is to compare explicitly a 
country in the ‘Old World’ with the 
U.S.A. 
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16 One of these was from Mrs. McMil- 
lan’s grandfather in Georgia to his 
brother in Vermont just before the Civil 
War. Part of it went ‘Dear Moses, We 
have separated from you politically, for 
ever.... I felt as proud of my country’s 
greatness as anyone ought to be and am 
still proud that I am an American born 
in this land of Washington, but I now feel 
the time has come to separate and I yield 
my consent. . . . On the whole people are 
a unit in support of the new government 
and they cannot be conquered, only by 
love, not arms. . . . We moved to Colum- 
bus January 1st and we're getting along 
pretty well. The fixing up of our lot 
covered building a Negro house, 32 feet 
by 16 feet. Corn is worth $1.25. I will 
engage my butter from you for next fall 
at 16 cents. What do you say to it?’ © 

17 Dr. Millicent R. Ayoub in a private 
communication about some research she 
has done in southern Ohio confirms that 
similar organizations exist there. “These 
families have annual reunions in some 
state park or so, spend the day together 
with a covered-dish supper, have one 
formal session with each sub-unit report- 
ing marriages, deaths and births, and 
sometimes have family officers and 
family tree diagrams. In a surprising 
number of cases I have found people who 
trace their descent back to some ancestor 
of note, even, in one case, to the body- 
guard of William the Conqueror, an 
Italian m 

18 We are grateful to Henry Durant 
of the Gallup Poll and Gerhart Wiebe of 
Elmo Roper and Associates for agreeing 
to do this work for us without any pay- 
ment. 

19 See Davies, W. E., Patriotism on 
Parade, The Story of Veterans’ and Her- 
editary Organizations in America, 1783- 
1806, Harvard, 1955. See also Benson, 
L., ‘The Historical of 
Turner’s Frontier Essay’, Agricultural 
History, 25, 59-82 (April, 1951). 

2° Out of the 43 Menlo Park people 
mentioned, 15 made their claims to an- 
cestry through the paternal grandfather, 
13 through the maternal grandfather, 
and 15 through both. 
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RELIGION AND RITUAL: 
THE DEFINITIONAL PROBLEM 


Jack Goody 


volved in categorizing acts and beliefs as religious, or ritual, or magico- 

religious, with the purpose not only of clearing the way for subsequent 
treatment of my own empirical data concerning the LoDagaa of North- 
ern Ghana, but also of clarifying certain aspects of the analysis of social 
systems in general. 

For some writers such an investigation has appeared a profitless 
enterprise. At the beginning of Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of 
Greek Religion, a book which as its subtitle suggests owes much to the 
work of Durkheim as well as to the English anthropologists, Jane 
Harrison comments on the erroneous approach of those inquirers who 
start with a general term religion of which they had a preconceived idea, 
and then try to fit into it any facts that come to hand. Instead she 
proposes no initial definition, but remarks that ‘we shall collect the facts 
that admittedly are religious and see from what human activities they 
appear to have sprung’ (1912: 29). It is yet more tempting for the in- 
quirer into societies farther removed from our own tradition than that of 
ancient Greece to adopt a similar approach, and quietly to overlook the 
definitional problems. The dangers, however, outweigh the advantages. 
In refusing to define her field of discourse, Jane Harrison was far from 
escaping the problem she perceived; she was merely taking refuge in an 
implicit rather than an explicit judgment of what constitutes the ‘ad- 
mittedly religious’. It goes without saying that such hidden decisions 
may influence the investigation of particular events. It might be possible 
to examine the mortuary institutions of the LoDagaa without raising 
the wider issues were it not that the analysis of the specific data must 
depend, to some extent at least, upon the position which the investigator 
takes with regard to them. Moreover, the difficulties which arise from a 
failure adequately to delimit one’s universe of discourse become much 
more complicated when comparative studies are involved. With these 
matters in mind, therefore, I shall try and deal with some of the general 
problems connected with the examination of what have variously and 
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somewhat indiscriminately been described as ritual, ceremonial or 
religious phenomena. 

In attempting to clarify these concepts for sociological purposes we are 
not trying to arrive at the fundamental meaning conveyed by the English 
term ‘religion.’ Not that we are indifferent to what Bohannan has called 
the folk-categories of European societies. They form the inevitable 
starting point from which we develop our analytic concepts. But 
normally they cannot themselves serve as such. In all branches of com- 
parative social science this process of defining adequate categories has 
given birth to polemical problems of considerable magnitude, as witness 
the discussion which has arisen about the nature of the family or of legal, 
political, and economic institutions. And the progress of studies of kin- 
ship systems, to take one such example, has to a significant degree 
depended upon distinguishing among the various connotations of the 
contemporary English concept of the ‘family’ in the light of investiga- 
tions in other societies and then giving more restricted technical mean- 
ings for this and other words when they are used for comparative 
analysis. The results of such endeavours may make ethnological reports 
more tedious to the general reader. While this is to be regretted, it can be 
avoided only at the expense of the development of the study of human 
institutions. 

In this analysis of the various approaches to the definition of religious 
and ritual phenomena, I shall begin with the nineteenth-century con- 
tributions of Tylor and others who followed the same general direction of 
interests. I will then consider the views of Durkheim, Malinowski and of 
some later writers, especially Talcott Parsons. The latter’s perceptive 
treatment of the main issues will serve as a guiding thread throughout 
the argument. But although his discussion is most helpful, he arrives at a 
position held by a number of other recent writers in this field which, in 
my opinion, places too much weight on the usefulness of the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, a deceptively simple dichotomy that 
has had a distracting effect on the development of a comparative socio- 
logy of magico-religious institutions. But before elaborating this state- 
ment, let us return to the beginning. 

When Tylor writes of the cult of the dead as central to the develop- 
ment of religion, his meaning is clear because he puts forward a mini- 
mum definition of religion, the belief in Spiritual Beings, that is, anim 
ism. This formulation was attacked from two main directions. In the first 
place, early reports of the beliefs of non-literate peoples described con- 
cepts pertaining to mystical forces of a non-personalized kind; typical of 
these were the mana of Melanesia and the wakan of Dakota. Marett 
pointed to the similarities between these ideas, which he referred to as 
animatism, and the animistic beliefs employed by Tylor as the differentia 
of religion. Although Marett regarded both animism and animatism as 
in themselves non-religious, regarding emotive factors as critical in this 
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respect, his contribution had the effect of blurring the previous dis- 
tinction between magic and religion and led to the adoption of com- 
promise terms such as ritual, sacred, non-logical, or even magico- 
religious to designate the domain formerly occupied by the non- 
scientific elements in the tripartite division of the world of belief into 
magic, religion and science employed by the earlier writers. 

While Marett worked from basically the same starting points as Tylor 
and Frazer, the second main objection came from a radically different 
direction. To the general aspects of Durkheim’s thesis I shall return 
later. His specific criticism of Tylor’s own definition relates to the ques- 
tion of Buddhism. Here, he claimed, was a set of practices and beliefs, 
usually considered to be one of the great world religions, and yet 
described by one authority as ‘a frankly materialistic and atheistic 
interpretation of the universe’. To include Buddhism some alternative 
formulation had to be devised. Starting from a standpoint put forward 
by Robertson Smith, Durkheim developed the thesis that all peoples 
recognized a radical dichotomy of the universe into the Sacred and the 
Profane. In accordance with this proposition, he offered his famous 
definition of religion as ‘a unified system of beliefs and practices relative 
to sacred things, that is tosay, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and 
practices which unite into one single moral community called a Church, 
all those who adhere to them’ (1947: 47). 

There have been other attempts to define the sphere of religious 
phenomena, by reference, for example, to emotive criteria such as 
feelings of awe. But efforts to isolate specifically religious experiences in 
this way have proven of little value to investigators in other societies. 
Evans-Pritchard, for example, has recently written: ‘Certainly one 
cannot speak of any specifically religious emotion for the Nuer’ (1956: 
312). In general, those pragmatically concerned with such questions 
have tended to adopt either the inclusive approach proposed by Durk- 
heim or else the exclusive definition offered by Tylor. One reason for 
this is that certain aspects of Marett’s objections have received little 
support from subsequent writers, and not only because of his introduc- 
tion of emotive criteria. Malinowski, for example, has denied the re- 
lationship between magic on the one hand and animatistic beliefs of the 
mana variety on the other. In support of his argument he quotes a Dakota 
text to the effect that ‘all life is wakan’ and contrasts this ‘crude meta- 
physical concept’ with the more specific attributes of Melanesian 
magic ... ‘there is little in common between the concepts of the mana 
type and the special virtue of magical spell and rite’ (1954: 77-8). 
However, other writers have accepted Marett’s perception of a continu- 
um of personal and impersonal supernatural powers, and, unlike him, 
have included both these spheres in the domain of the religious. Ac- 
cording to this view, Tylor’s minimal definition would have to be re- 
worded to run: ‘a belief in spiritual [or supernatural] agencies.’ 
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The main difficulty here is in distinguishing between supernatural 
and natural, or spiritual and non-spiritual agencies. With ‘beings’ 
conceived as concrete entities on the human model, the distinction is 
possible to handle. But in dealing with non-human agencies and mystical 
powers, it is in many cases difficult to say whether the concepts are more 
akin to the physicist’s force or to the Bergsonian élan vital. Or again the 
concept may span both the pragmatic-scientific and the philosophical- 
religious poles of meaning— 


The force that through the green fuse drives the flower 
Drives my green age; 
That blasts the roots of trees 
Is my destroyer. 
(DYLAN THOMAS) 


An example of such an undifferentiated concept is the LoDagaa notion 
of ‘medicine’, #1, which has its counterpart in many other African 
societies. The term is used as readily for European medicines which have 
an empirical effect as for other concoctions such as love-potions which do 
not; it is applied to many different types of powder and includes gun- 
powder as well as the dried roots eaten to enable the hunter to shoot 
straight and true. 

Of the two main definitions of religion which we have noted, the 
exclusive and the inclusive, it is the latter which has had the wider 
circulation. For it is implied by Marett’s thesis, explicitly proposed by 
Durkheim and subsequently incorporated in the work of Radcliffe- 
Brown and his pupils, which has been a major contribution to the 
comparative study of religious phenomena. Another effective source of 
diffusion has been through the writings of Talcott Parsons, who has 
utilized this definition as a basic reference point in his analytic schema. I 
shall therefore begin by considering the implications of adopting the 
extensive viewpoint as developed by Durkheim, paying particular 
attention to its implications for the study of the practices and beliefs 
associated with death. 

Durkheim’s own definition contains two elements: religion consists of 
beliefs and practices relative to sacred as distinct from profane things. 
But so, he says, does magic. To distinguish between these two spheres he 
introduces a second criterion; here again he relies on Robertson Smith 
who had said that magic is opposed to religion as the individual to the 
social. Religion is public and has a Church, whereas the magician has 
only his clientele, never a congregation. The contrast between the in- 
dividual practitioner with particularized relations to his clients, a 
primitive doctor working with his ‘bastard science’, and the sacerdotal 
leader, the master of ceremonies, is one of some importance in the 
analysis of many social systems. But the distinction between these 
private and public roles, though related to other facets of religion and 
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magic, offers a less than adequate focus for the definition of religious 
phenomena. Indeed in an excellent discussion of this problem in rela- 
tion to the Murngin material, Warner notes that magic too has its 
Church, in that the effects of both good and bad magic depend to a 
considerable extent upon the commitment of the clients to a belief in the 
efficacy of the procedures they employ (1937: ch. 8). Consequently, the 
magician and his clientele also constitute a certain kind of moral com- 
munity, which though not as explicit as in public ceremonials may be 
both morphologically and functionally very similar. 

When Durkheim maintains that magic has no Church, he means that 
it does not bind people together in the same way as do religious cere- 
monies; and the epitome of solidary procedures he sees in the physical 
assembling of the members of the group, i.e., in mass ceremonials. It is of 
course true that assemblies of this kind may and do play an important 
part in re-affirming certain of the central institutions of a society; this is 
the case with coronation services, with Red Army parades and with July 
14th celebrations. Nevertheless, in making this the differentiating feature 
of religious action, Durkheim is tending to fall into the same error which 
confuses his early treatment of the problem of the individual and 
society. Initially at least he appears to confuse two sorts of distinction, on 
the one hand that between society as a collectivity of human beings and 
the individual as a single human entity, on the other that between 
society as the social element within the human personality and the 
individual as the organic or instinctual element. Eventually he settled 
for the latter distinction,’ but not before he had sown the seec:s of con- 
fusion for future readers. In defining religious phenomena, he con- 
centrates once again upon the fact of the group assembling or, as some 
social anthropologists would use the term, its corporate features.? At 
one time he remarks that the reason for a group getting together is 
relatively unimportant as compared with the fact of its assembling. 

But it is one thing to stress the importance of convening groups— 
the two meanings of convention, an assembly and a custom, are not 
accidental. It is yet another to equate such groups with ‘moral com- 
munities’, as Durkheim tends at times to do; a congregation may be less 
‘solidary’ and therefore less ‘moral’ for being dispersed, but as Warner’s 
comments show, the existence of common norms, which is surely the 
only possible interpretation of the phrase ‘a moral community’, does not 
necessarily depend upon the existence of general assemblies. To make 
such an assumption is to fall into the same error as Durkheim does in his 
reference to Robertson Smith (1947: 45, n. ii), namely, that of confusing 
the public and the social. Although in any particular society there may 
be a great turnover in magical procedures, indeed the combination of an 
empirical end and a non-empirical means makes this to some extent in- 
evitable, magic is no less a social phenomenon, in the strict sense, than 
religion. Sorcery, for example, depends for its effects upon a certain 
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degree of consensus, upon the acceptance of a set of social norms by a 
significant proportion of the members of a society. Though in one sense 
‘anti-social’, it is pre-eminently ‘social’ in another, for the persistence of 
the belief in the attainment of pragmatic ends by non-empirical means 
depends entirely upon non-environmental factors; there is no direct 
reinforcement in the external, extra-human world. 

The tendency to embody the criterion of simultaneous face-to-face 
interaction in the concept of social groups in general and of religious 
groups in particular gives rise to certain inevitable difficulties, which 
Durkheim himself partly foresaw. He had to give special consideration 
to the position of beliefs in a personal destiny, cults of guardian spirits, 
and other non-assembling forms of ‘supernaturalism’. His treatment of 
these is not altogether happy and as a consequence specialists in the 
religion of American Indians such as Radin, Lowie and Goldenweiser 
were led toundervalue his overall contribution to the study of religion. In 
reaction to his formulation of the problem they followed Marett in try- 
ing to establish various emotive criteria of religious phenomena, a pro- 
cedure which subsequent investigators have found of little value. What 
Durkheim did was to admit these ‘private’ cults as truly religious 
phenomena, but only by relating them to some more inclusive religious 
system. So the individual cults are seen solely in the context of the 
collective cult or Church, and a Church he tended to think of not only as 
the members of a faith, the congregation, but as a group assembling 
together in one place, the congregation physically united into one body. 
While these large-scale, face-to-face relations are of great importance, 
especially with regard to the effervescence which Durkheim associated 
with religious activities, they are neither the only sort of social relation- 
ship to produce this type of solidarity, nor can they be satisfactorily 
identified with religious activities as such, with sacred procedures in 
general. Indeed, what Durkheim is talking about in most of his analysis 
in The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life can more precisely be called 
ceremonial. Not infrequently he allocates to religion the functions and 
properties which might more properly be assigned to a phenomenon of 
greater generality, mass ceremonial. 

Up to this point I have been considering the adequacy of the criteria 
Durkheim employed to distinguish religion from magic, namely its 
association with a Church in the sense of a moral community. I now 
want to turn to the way in which he attempted to differentiate the whole 
sphere of magico-religious acts and beliefs by reference to the dichotomy 
between the sacred and the profane. This sphere is the one referred to by 
Radcliffe-Brown as ‘ritual’, a term upon which it is necessary to offer 
some explanatory comment. Generally the term has been used to refer to 
the action as distinct from the belief component of magico-religious 
phenomena. But the word is also employed in an attempt to avoid the 
distinction made by earlier writers between magic and religion. We have 
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seen that for Durkheim religious rites are obligatory within a religious 
society of a Church, while magical rites are optional. To fail in the 
observance of the one is sinful, while to omit magical rites is to incur only 
bad luck. As far as Malinowski was concerned, a magical rite has a 
definite practical purpose which is known to all who practise it and can 
be easily elicited from any native informant, while a rite is religious if it is 
simply expressive and has no purpose, being not a means to an end but 
an end in itself. This is the basis of Parsons’ classification of rituals as 
‘religious in so far as the goal sought is non-empirical, magical, so far as 
it is empirical’ (1951: 375). 

While not denying the possible theoretical interest of these and other 
differentiations between magical and religious activities, in his paper on 
Taboo (1939, reprinted in 1952) Radcliffe-Brown tries to avoid the 
ambiguities involved by employing the term ‘ritual’ to cover magico- 
religious phenomena in general (1952: 136-9). Thus he speaks of ‘ritual 
values’ in addition to ritual actions. 

It is the entire compass of ritual or magico-religious activities which 
Durkheim associates with the sacred as distinct from the profane, a 
dichotomy which he describes in the following way: ‘All known religious 
beliefs,’ he maintains, ‘whether simple or complex, present one com- 
mon characteristic: they presuppose a classification of all things, real and 
ideal, of which men think, into two classes or opposed groups, generally 
designated by two distinct terms which are translated well enough by the 
words profane and sacred’ (1947: 37). This classification is in all aspects a 
relative one. “The circle of sacred objects cannot be determined, then, 
once for all. Its extent varies infinitely, according to the different reli- 
gions’ (1947: 37)- 

It is important to note that Durkheim conceives the sacred-profane 
dichotomy to exist within the actor frame of reference; he claims to be 
dealing with concepts which are present in all cultures, which are 
meaningful to the people themselves. It is for this reason that his defi- 
nition plays such a central role in Parsons’ valuable discussion of the 
theoretical convergences in the sociology of religion. One of the most 
important aspects of this development is the agreement that ‘situations 
must be subjectively defined, and the goals and values to which action is 
oriented must be congruent with these definitions, must, that is, have 
“meaning” ’ (Parsons 1954: 209-10). Parsons sees this position as con- 
sistent not only with Weber’s view of understanding (Verstehen) in the 
social sciences, but also with Malinowski’s claim that the inhabitants of 
the Trobriand Islands recognize the distinction between technological, 
magical and religious acts. Indeed he considers Tylor and Frazer as part 
of the same line of intellectual development because the ‘rationalistic 
variety of positivism’ was marked by ‘the tendency to treat the actor as if 
he were a rational, scientific investigator, acting “reasonably”’, in the 
light of the knowledge available to him’ (1954: 199). While it is true that 
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Tylor and Frazer rightly or wrongly attributed an intellectualist origin 
to religion, this was surely the result of their devotion to the categories 
and ways of thinking current in European society in the late nineteenth 
century rather than an adoption of the actor point of view, to which they 
had access only through the reports of missionaries and travellers. 
However this may be, it is clear that their point of departure was less 
relative than that of Durkheim, whose one fixed point is the universal 
‘duality of the two kingdoms’ of the sacred and the profane. 

But let us turn to the empirical evidence and ask whether the dicho- 
tomy is in fact a universal or even a recurrent feature of the actor frame 
of reference. For although Durkheim so phrased his argument that the 
discovery of any society which did not recognize the division could be 
used in refutation, just as he employed Buddhism to reject Tylor’s 
minimal definition of religion, we are not here concerned with the 
question of the universality of the phenomena as much as with the 
elucidation of useful analytic concepts. A major difficulty immediately 
presents itself. If the dichotomy is really as relative as Durkheim main- 
tains when he speaks of infinite variations, then it is clearly not easy to 
decide what to look for. Many of the writers who have adopted this 
approach equate the profane and the sacred with ‘normal’ on the one 
hand, and with ‘things set apart and forbidden’ on the other, as Durk- 
heim did in his original definition. But does not this take us far outside 
the bounds of the admittedly religious, to use Jane Harrison’s phrase? In 
the absence of any objective criteria might we not equally well fix upon 
any dichotomy a particular people make, ‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘black’ and 
‘white’, ‘day’ and ‘night’, and declare that this constitutes the equivalent 
of sacred and profane? 

The empirical difficulties may be illustrated from two major dis- 
cussions of this problem, which treat data on a particular society in the 
context of general theory. I refer to Malinowski’s examination of Tro- 
briand magic and Evans-Pritchard’s account of Azande witchcraft. In 
Parsons’ delineation of the main trends in the sociology of religion, 
Malinowski is of crucial importance as demonstrating the existence, 
within the actor frame of reference, of the dichotomy between ritual 
and non-ritual phenomena. His comment runs as follows: 


Side by side with this system of rational knowledge and technique, how- 
ever, and specifically not confused with it, was a system of magical beliefs and 
practices. These beliefs concerned the possible intervention in the situation 
of forces and entities which are ‘supernatural’ in the sense that they are not 
from our point of view objects of empirical observation and experience, but 
rather what Pareto would call ‘imaginary’ entities with a specifically sacred 


character. 


Parsons concludes that ‘this approach to the analysis of primitive magic 
enabled Malinowski clearly to refute both the view of Lévy-Bruhl, that 
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primitive man confuses the realm of the supernatural and the sacred with 
the utilitarian and the rational, and also the view which had been 
classically put forward by Frazer that magic was essentially primitive 
science, serving the same fundamental functions’ (Parsons 1954: 202-3). 
Malinowski, however, though he certainly maintained that magical acts 
were recognized as such by the society, did not feel he had rejected 
Frazer in his first report. Of the terms magic and religion, he writes in 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific *. . . although I started my field work con- 
vinced that the theories of religion and magic expounded in the “Golden 
Bough”’ are inadequate, I was forced by all my observations in New 
Guinea to come over to Frazer’s position’ (1922: 73n.). The difficulties 
of reconciling this acceptance of Frazer, for whom magic was bastard 
science, with a use of Durkheim’s dichotomy, in which magic falls 
within the realm of the sacred, makes the reader wonder what Malinow- 
ski means when he asserts that the Trobriand Islanders themselves 
recognize a distinction between the world of the sacred and the world of 
the profane. In the above quotation, Parsons, I think rightly, interprets 
this as a recognition of the distinction between the realm of the super- 
natural on the one hand and the utilitarian and the rational on the 
other. But that this is far from a universal distinction in non-literate 
societies is illustrated by the most comprehensive account we have 
which bears on this particular problem, namely Evans-Pritchard’s 
treatment of Azande witchcraft (1937). Here the author accepts for 


heuristic purposes the distinction between ‘ritual and empirical actions 
by reference to their objective results and the notions associated with 


them’ (1937: 463). But he emphasizes the difficulties raised by this 
acceptance: 


Even by the definition of ‘magical’ and ‘empirical’ adhered to in this book 
it is not always easy to classify a simple act as one or the other. A man burns 
a piece of bark-cloth and, holding some magical plant in one hand, blows the 
smoke into the opening through which termites come out of their mounds 
when they swarm after rain. This is said to encourage them to come out. 
Azande say that the bark-cloth is termite-medicine, but they are probably 
speaking metaphorically (1937: 464). 


Again: 


Azande offer the same explanation of a ‘soul’ acting to produce certain 
results in those technological activities in which there is a similar gap between 
action and result to the gap in magical techniques, a gap where nothing can 
be seen of what is happening—e.g., it is the ‘soul’ of the eleusine which 
accounts for the gap between planting of the seed and its germination and 
appearance above the ground (1937: 464). 


Evans-Pritchard denies that the Azande make the supernatural- 
natural distinction in the European sense, and there appears to be no 
confirmation of Malinowski’s claim that the Trobriand Islanders make 
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the same distinction as Europeans between technological and ritual acts. 
In Evans-Pritchard’s discussion of leechcraft the lack of correspondence 
is evident; ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ forces as we conceive them are 
inextricably intertwined (1937: 478-510). ‘In every primitive com- 
munity, studied by trustworthy and competent observers,’ writes Malin- 
owski, ‘there have been found two clearly distinguishable domains, the 
Sacred and the Profane; in other words, the domain of Magic and 
Religion and that of Science’ (1954: 17). But it would seem from the 
Azande material that this is not the case; whatever differing attitudes 
exist towards the poles of technological and ritual activities as we see 
them, there is insufficient evidence to establish a universal conception of 
‘two clearly distinguishable domains’. When Malinowski declared that 
the Trobriand Islanders clearly differentiated the magical from the 
technological aspects of canoe-building, he seems to have meant that 
they make a distinction between the situations in which they employ a 
certain type of verbal formula we would call a spell and those situations 
in which they do not. This is quite a different sort of distinction. 

What Evans-Pritchard reports for the Azande holds equally well for 
the LoDagaa. Among these people, there is no recognized distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural and, as Durkheim himself 
noted, this seems to be the case for most cultures. But neither do the 
LoDagaa appear to have any concepts at all equivalent to the vaguer 
and not unrelated dichotomy between the sacred and the profane which 
Durkheim regarded as universal. However, although the absence of 
correspondences in the cultural equipment of the people themselves 
weakens Durkheim’s case, and has significant implications for certain 
aspects of Parsons’ action schema, it does not necessarily destroy the 
utility of these categories as analytic tools if it proves possible to isolate 
objective criteria for their use. Can this be done? 

Caillois begins his book, Man and the Sacred, (1939) with the words: 
‘Basically, with regard to the sacred in general, the only thing that can 
be validly asserted is contained in the very definition of the term—that 
itis opposed to the profane’ (1959 ed.: 13). It isan indicationof the extent 
to which the dichotomy has been uncritically adopted that a recent 
writer on comparative religion who takes the subject of his study to 
be ‘hierophanies’ or manifestations of the sacred, starts by quoting this 
remark with apparent approval (Eliade 1958: xii). Adequate as this may 
be for theological purposes, it is hardly sufficient as an analytic tool of 
comparative sociology. And Durkheim himself, despite his statement 
concerning infinite variations, offers something more concrete than this. 
Parsons notes that, negative features apart, Durkheim introduces two 
positive characteristics of ‘ritual’, that is, of acts oriented to sacred 
things. Firstly, there is ‘the attitude or respect . . . employed as the basic 
criterion of sacredness throughout’. Secondly, ‘the means-end relation- 
ship is symbolic, not intrinsic’ (1937: 430-1). Although ‘respect’ is often 
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required by performances of a religious or ceremonial kind, it is by no 
means an invariant feature of such activities. Moreover, such an attitude 
is perhaps equally characteristic of authority relationships within the 
family, which could be designated ‘sacred’ only by an overly loose 
interpretation. The second criterion, the symbolic rather than intrinsic 
nature of the means-end relationship, is no less problematical. The first 
question that arises in any discussion of symbolic relationships is the 
level of analysis on which one is operating. Considerable confusion has 
been caused by the failure to be clear as to whether a certain act or 
object is symbolic for the actor, or for the observer, or for both. In Par- 
sons’ schema, the symbolic relationship should exist within the actor 
frame of reference. But when it comes to dealing with the symbolic 
nature of ritual, the actor frame of reference is partly set on one side and 
the method of interpretation is likened to that of the psychoanalyst. 
(1937: 419 n.i.) In other words, the reference of the sign is necessarily 
hidden from the actor.* This would also appear to be true of the Durk- 
heimian formulation, according to which the symbolic reference of 
ritual, anyhow religious ritual, is ‘society’ or, in Parsons’ explanatory 
phrase, ‘the common ultimate-value attitudes which constitute the 
specifically “social’’ normative element in concretesociety’ (1937: 433-4)- 

Radcliffe-Brown, whose views on this question also derive from Durk- 
heim, writes in a similar vein of the symbolic nature of what he calls 
‘ritual acts’. ‘. . . . ritual acts differ from technical acts in having in all 
instances some expressive or symbolic element in them’ (1952: 143). The 
term symbolic is explained in the following way: ‘Whatever has a 
meaning is a symbol and the meaning is whatever is expressed by the 
symbol.’ For Radcliffe-Brown the meaning of a rite is variously come by. 
At times the determination of meaning comes close to the attribution of 
social effects or social function, and the present passage continues: ‘the 
method . .. I have found most profitable during work extending over 
more than thirty years is to study rites as symbolic expressions and to 
seek to discover their social functions’ (1952: 145). At other times he 
speaks of meaning being determined by the system of ideas with which a 
rite is associated. On other occasions the symbolic referent is the ‘social 
structure, i.e. the network of social relations . . .’ (1952: 144); at others, 
objects and actions of social importance.‘ 

The formulations of Parsons and Radcliffe-Brown are not identical, 
but both are agreed that ritual is essentially expressive or symbolic in 
nature. And in each case the interpreter of the symbolic relationship 
turns out to be the observer rather than the actor. Radcliffe-Brown 
specifically rejects the explanation of ritual in terms of the conscious 
purposes of the participants; meaning is not to be found on the surface, 
though he claims rather lamely that ‘there is a sense in which people 
always know the meaning of their own symbols, but they do so intui- 
tively and can rarely express their understanding in words’ (1952: 143). 
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As he himself realizes, once this fact is recognized the attribution of 
meaning or social function to a ritual raises serious problems of evidence. 
As for the determination of meaning with reference to ultimate values, 
the situation is even less clear. What are usually referred to as ‘values’ by 
social scientists are not the specific desiderata evinced by members of a 
society in their actions or in their beliefs. They are not what R. B. Perry 
meant by ‘any object of any interest’, nor Charles Morris by ‘preferential 
behaviour’, but high-level abstractions from such observational data. 
While writers like Parsons and Kluckhohn concentrate upon what they 
call ‘value-orientations’ rather than ‘values’, a yet more abstract con- 
cept. The difficulties involved are brought out when Parsons and Shils 
define the related pattern variable concept as ‘a dichotomy, one side of 
which must be chosen by an actor before the meaning of a situation is 
determinate for him, and thus before he can act with respect to that 
situation’ (1952: 77). It is difficult to see how this can be so when the 
actual list of pattern variables is examined; for example, the alternatives 
of specificity-diffuseness, useful as they may be to the sociologist in- 
volved in categorizing preferential behaviour, hardly represent concrete 
choices in the life of an Iowan farmer, let alone a Fulani herdsman to 
whom the formulation of such concepts would present problems of much 
greater complexity. Indeed, Kluckhohn in the same volume admits that 
the schemes put forward by Parsons and Shils, by F. Kluckhohn and by 
himself are ‘all analyses from an observer’s point of view and with a 
minimum of content’ (1952: 420-1). An essential preliminary step, he 
remarks, is to get the ‘feel of the culture’ from a careful reading of 
classical ethnographies. It might be added that, given the apparent 
divergencies in the sensory equipment of investigators, even the process 
of getting the ‘feel’ of a culture contains such a number of imponderables 
that the wary may well be daunted from proceeding to this further 
degree of abstraction. 

The contention of Parsons that the symbolic reference of religious 
ritual is the common ultimate-value attitudes of a society appears to lie 
behind the attempt of some anthropologists and sociologists to use 
Tillich’s definition of religion as ‘man’s attitudes and actions with respect 
to his ultimate concern’. For example, Bellah, in his analysis of Tokugawa 
Religion, writes: 


This ultimate concern has to do with what is ultimately valuable and 
meaningful, what we might call ultimate value; and with the ultimate 
threats to value and meaning, what we might call ultimate frustration. It is 
one of the social functions of religion to provide a meaningful set of ultimate 
values on which the morality of a society can be based. Such values when 
institutionalized can be spoken of as the central values of a society (1957: 6). 


Lessa and Vogt have an identical starting point and make a similar 
comment *. . . religion is concerned with the explanation and expression 
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of the ultimate values of a society . . .’ (1958: 1). The utility of so vague 
and general a formulation is open to doubt. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the operation involved in specifying ‘ultimate’ or ‘central’ values, 
this definition would include all purely ‘rational’ pursuits in the econ- 
omic or political sphere that were of major interest to the members of a 
particular society. Parsons himself notes that this definition diverges 
considerably from common usage; it is perhaps significant that in their 
pragmatic treatment of religious phenomena the above authors adhere 
much more closely to the ‘traditional’ sphere of discourse. 

As the positive differentia of sacred acts, those acts which according to 
Durkheim define the sphere of religion, appear inadequate for our 
purpose, let us examine what Parsons calls the negative criterion of the 
definition, namely, the assumption that this category of practices is one 
which falls outside the intrinsic means-end schema. The means-end 
schema is intrinsic, according to Parsons, when the means brings about 
the end by processes of scientifically understandable causation. By 
‘falling outside the intrinsic means-end schema’, Parsons does not 
merely intend to imply, as the nineteenth-century rationalists did, that 
such beliefs and practices were automatically ‘irrational’. He recognizes 
a third type of action which is neither rational nor irrational (or pseudo- 
rational), but non-rational, or ‘transcendental’; that is, it has no prag- 
matic end other than the very performance of the acts themselves, and 
cannot therefore be said either to have achieved, or not to have achieved, 
such an end. This tripartite distinction follows Pareto’s classification of 
social action into (1) acts which meet ‘logico-experimental’ standards, 
(2) acts based on ‘pseudo-scientific’ theories either through ignorance or 
through error, (3) acts based upon ‘theories which surpass experience’ 
(Parsons 1937: 429 ff.). It is within this last category, he holds, that 
religious practices fall. 

Parsons sees this classification as falling within the actor’s own frame 
of reference; it refers, he writes, to ‘the cognitive patterns in terms [of] 
which the actor is oriented to his situation of action’ (1954: 200). How- 
ever, we have already seen that the testimony of a number of expert 
observers contradicts the view that all non-European societies normally 
make a distinction of this kind between transcendental and pseudo- 
scientific theories. If we accept this other view, then neither the negative 
nor the positive criteria of the ‘sacred’, as employed by Durkheim, 
constitute a real departure from the distinction made by the nineteenth- 
century rationalists between science, magic and religion. In this per- 
spective, the search for universal categories corresponding to the sacred 
and the profane appears as an unsuccessful attempt to break loose from 
the earlier position, unsuccessful because of the difficulties involved in 
taking categories which are ultimately defined by reference to logico- 
experimental methods and trying to find their equivalents in non- 
literate societies. 
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The point I am making was seen by Nadel in his study, Wupe Religion. 
There he writes that we have to ‘judge the transcendentality of things by 
our own way of thinking’ (1954: 3)3 the separation of the natural from 
the supernatural can have a precise meaning only in our own system of 
thought. Indeed, as he rightly observes, ‘the very conflict between 
supernatural and empirical knowledge on which we base our judge- 
ments is likely to be absent in a primitive culture’ (1954: 4). Evans- 
Pritchard provides evidence that this is so among the Azande and also 
maintains that the separation into natural and supernatural worlds is 
not to be found in Nuer thought. Among the LoDagaa too, as I have 
already remarked, the spheres of the technological and the mystical are 
not clearly differentiated, either in terms of the ends sought or of the 
means employed. 

The implications of this argument run counter to the Weberian 
insistence on Verstehen analysis in the social sciences, analysis in terms of 
the subjective aspect of action, its meaning to the participants them- 
selves.® Indeed, Nadel himself feels uncomfortable at this discrepancy and 
hastens to assert, like Durkheim in similar circumstances (1947: 26), that 
while simple societies do not dichotomize in the same way as we do, in 
terms of credibility, nevertheless they do differentiate between empirical 
and transcendental. The evidence for this, he declares, must be lin- 
guistic. But having delineated a Nupe dichotomy between ‘knowledge’ 
(kpeyé) and ‘ritual’ (kuti), he then undermines his own position by the 
caveat that: ‘It is probably futile to expect that the native language 
should always provide precise distinctions of the kind we require, words 
like “normal” and “non-normal”, “miraculous” or “superhuman”, 
“sacred” and “profane” ’ (1954: 6). 

So far this paper has been devoted to a critical examination of existing 
usage of the concepts of religion and ritual, particularly as developed by 
Durkheim and those who have followed him. Before attempting to 
suggest more concrete ways of employing what have become vague, 
generalized and ambiguous terms, let me recapitulate the argument so 
far. I have been primarily concerned to reject Durkheim’s assumption 
that the sacred-profane dichotomy is a universal feature of people’s 
views of the human situation. The acceptance of this contrary stand- 
point means that it is no sounder for the observer to found his cate- 
gorization of religious activity upon the universal perception by human- 
ity of a sacred world any more than upon the actor’s division of the 
universe into natural and supernatural spheres, a contention which 
Durkheim had himself dismissed. The enquirer into the field of religious 
behaviour is therefore placed in the same dilemma as the student of 
political institutions. In Western European society we perceive, and 
participate in, certain organizations which are labelled political, 
economic, educational, and so forth. In non-European societies the 
organizations are usually less differentiated; one single system of social 
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groups may perform a greater variety of functions and the observer is 
then faced with the problem of stating which of the institutionalized 
activities carried out by these latter groups correspond to those charac- 
terizing the differentiated organizations of advanced societies. In other 
words, he is forced to develop analytic tools out of our own folk-categ- 
ories. In so doing he has an obligation to respect both our own folk- 
categories, which form the basis of his analytic concepts, and the folk- 
categories of the actors themselves, which provide the raw material to 
which this conceptual apparatus is applied. On the other hand, he 
cannot be required to limit himself to ‘meaning’ as the actor himself 
perceives it, that is to the folk-categories of the people he is studying. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how those who maintain the contrary view 
could carry the full implications of their standpoint into the treatment of 
specific sociological data. A philosopher who starts from an acceptance 
of the Weberian doctrine of Verstehen and but a limited acquaintance 
with the more empirical contributions of social science, has recently 
argued that all sociology is impossible since the observer can never get 
outside the conceptual apparatus of his own society nor, conversely, 
inside that of any other (Winch 1958). This is not an illegitimate con- 
clusion, given the Weberian premise. But it implies the unacceptability 
of that premise in its literal form. 

To demonstrate that the sacred-profane dichotomy is not a universal 
feature of the actor’s situation is not of course to render it unserviceable 
as an analytic tool. In order to determine its possible utility for such 
purposes, I then examined the criteria of satredness. Of the two positive 
features, respect and the symbolic element, the first failed to indicate 
either a category or polar type of specifically religious relationships. 
While in the light of the essentially external character of the dichotomy, 
the attribution of a ‘symbolic’ or ‘expressive’ element to ritual or reli- 
gious (i.e. ‘non-rational’) behaviour often turned out to be no more than 
a way of announcing that the observer is unable to make sense of an 
action in terms of an intrinsic means-end relationship, a ‘rational’ cause 
and effect nexus, and has therefore to assume that the action in question 
stands for something other than it appears to; in other words, that it 
expresses or is symbolic of something else.* But what is that something 
else? This is where the recognition of the external character of the 
sacred-profane, supernatural-natural dichotomy becomes important. 
For it points to the fact that the referent of the symbol is supplied by the 
observer, not the actor. What the former assumes is expressed (or 
symbolized) is his interpretation of ‘society’, ‘ultimate values’, ‘social 
order’ or the ‘social structure’. I do not wish to imply that some magico- 
religious behaviour is not ‘symbolic’ from the actor’s point of view. 
Clearly it is. But so is much other behaviour. Indeed, in the last analysis, 
all verbal behaviour is sign behaviour. Hence the category of symbolic 
action does not in itself mark off an area or polar type of social action 
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which it is in any way possible to characterize as ritual or religious. For 
it can be said, in an important sense, that all social action is ‘expressive’ 
or ‘symbolic’ of the social structure, because the more general concept is 
simply an abstraction from the more specific. It is not, however, ‘ex- 
pressive’ in the way many sociologists implicity assume, that is, it does 
not express major principles of social behaviour. Indeed such an ap- 
proach simply involves the reification of an organizing abstraction into a 
causal factor. 

What happens, then, is that symbolic acts are defined in opposition 
to rational acts and constitute a residual category to which ‘meaning’ is 
assigned by the observer in order to make sense of otherwise irrational, 
pseudo-rational or non-rational behaviour. And consequently the con- 
clusion reached by the earlier examination of the positive criteria of 
ritual acts is reinforced by looking at the negative criterion, that is, the 
contention that these practices fall outside the intrinsic means-ends 
schema. Once it is recognized that the accepted criteria for the isola- 
tion of sacred or ritual or magico-religious phenomena are derived not 
from the actor’s but from the observer’s assessment of what is intrinsic, 
certain problems in the study of comparative religion fall into place. The 
way is open for a partial rehabilitation of the usages of the nineteenth- 
century anthropologists. 


The conclusion of this summary of the argument leads directly to the 
final portion of this paper, which consists of an attempt to suggest more 
definite ways of using not only the concepts of ‘religion’ and ‘ritual’, 
but also that of ‘ceremonial’, for it is this, I have claimed, that Durk- 
heim identifies with religious activity. To begin with ‘religion’, it is sig- 
nificant that in one of the most thoughtful of recent contributions to the 
study of the religion of a non-literate people, Evans-Pritchard has 
defined his field of discourse in Tylorian terms. With all its limitations 
this definition appears to offer the nearest approach to a resolution of our 
problem. 

But the acceptance of Tylor’s minimum definition still leaves un- 
solved Marett’s problem concerning the boundary between spiritual 
beings and spiritual forces. While beliefs of this kind must inevitably fall 
along a continuum, the associated practices present the opportunity for 
a sharper discrimination. We may take as a point of departure Frazer’s 
definition of religious acts in terms of the propitiation of supernatural 
powers. Acts of propitiation directed towards supernatural powers 
consist of sacrifice (food-offerings and especially blood sacrifice), liba- 
tion (offerings of drink), gifts of non-consumable material objects, 
prayer (verbal offerings) and the ‘payment of respect’ by other forms of 
gesture. We may say then that religious beliefs are present when non- 
human agencies are propitiated on the human model. Religious acti- 
vities include, of course, not only acts of propitiation themselves but all 
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behaviour which has reference to the existence of these agencies. Such a 
formulation does not entirely dispose of Marett’s savage shouting at the 
thunderstorm; indeed such acts, if fully institutionalized and related to a 
set of cosmological beliefs concerning spiritual beings, would certainly 
be considered as religious within the terms of our definition. But how- 
ever imperfect the instrument may be, it does, I suggest, provide a focus 
for the comparative analysis of religious institutions which is of greater 
utility than the extensive definition preferred by Durkheim; indeed it is 
the one employed in practice by the majority of writers on this field, 
whatever expressed theory they may have adopted. 

With regard to ‘ritual’, I earlier called attention to the fact that 
Radcliffe-Brown and other writers used this term to designate the whole 
area of magico-religious acts and beliefs. In adopting such a usage, these 
writers followed Durkheim’s rejection of the admittedly external, 
observer-imposed distinction of the nineteenth-century intellectualists, 
and accepted one based upon the sacred-profane dichotomy, which was 
assumed to lie within the actor’s own definition of the situation. The 
conceptual difficulties involved in this usage have already been dis- 
cussed. Of the alternative possibilities, one is to identify ‘ritual’ with the 
magico-religious in the sense meant by Tylor and Frazer. A problem 
arises here from the fact that, both in common usage and in sociological 
writings, the term is frequently given a wider significance. The Oxford 
Dictionary for example defines a rite as ‘(1) a formal procedure or act in 
a religious or other solemn observance; (2) the general or usual custom, 
habit, or practice of a country, class of persons, etc., now specifically in 
religion or worship’. Not unconnected with the idea of the formality of 
the procedure (e.g. in ‘ritual intercourse’) is the further implication that 
an act so described is either not directed to any pragmatic end (‘rituals 
of the table’) or if so directed, will fail to achieve the intended aim 
(‘fertility rituals’). Thus the term has often a wider reference than the 
field of magico-religious behaviour and ‘rituals of eating’ may or may 
not be connected with such beliefs. The point was recognized by Nadel 
when he wrote in his account of Nupe Religion: 


When we speak of ‘ritual’ we have in mind first of all actions exhibiting a 
striking or incongruous rigidity, that is, some conspicuous regularity not 
accounted for by the professed aims of the actions. Any type of behaviour 
may thus be said to turn into a ‘ritual’ when it is stylized or formalized, and 
made repetitive in that form. When we call a ritual ‘religious’ we further 
attribute to the action a particular manner of relating means to ends which 
we know to be inadequate by empirical standards, and which we commonly 
call irrational, mystical, or supernatural (1954: 99). 


For Nadel, the category ‘ritual’ is inclusive and relates to any type of 
excessively formal action, while religious ritual (and in this he includes 
magic) covers acts where the means-end relationship is deemed inade- 
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quate by empirical standards. This aspect of his distinction seems a 
little tenuous, as presumably, if the means display an incongruous 
rigidity, they are also to some extent empirically inadequate. Moreover, 
this statement of the situation fails to take account of the view, explicitly 
developed by Pareto, that much magico-religious behaviour is non- 
rational rather than irrational. But with these qualifications, Nadel’s 
position is basically similar to that taken in this paper. 

What has been said concerning the ‘secular’ nature of much ritual is 
equally applicable to ‘ceremonial’. Let us first explore the interrelation- 
ship between two concepts. Wilson recently used them in the following 
way. Ritual she defines as ‘a primarily religious action . . . directed to 
securing the blessing of some mystical power... Symbols and con- 
cepts are employed in rituals but are subordinated to practical ends’ 
(1957: 9). Ceremonial is an ‘elaborate conventional form for the ex- 
pression of feeling, not confined to religious occasions’. Here ritual is 
equated with religious action, while ceremonial is a more inclusive 
concept referring to any ‘elaborate conventional form’. Wilson per- 
ceives that it may be important not automatically to identify ceremonial 
with religious performances in the way that Durkheim had tended to do. 
For while ceremonials such as Corpus Christi Day processions which 
celebrate mystical powers may perform similar functions to those like the 
anniversary of the October Revolution which have an exclusively 
secular significance, it is often useful to distinguish between them, 
particularly when considering the beliefs involved. However, it seems 
simpler to make the same distinction by using the term ritual in the 
general sense of what Wilson speaks of as ‘conventional’ action, while 
referring to the activities addressed to ‘some mystical power’ as religi- 
ous. Following the formulation of Radcliffe-Brown, ceremonial may 
then be used to refer to those collective actions required by custom, 
performed on occasions of change in the social life. Thus a ceremonial 
consists of a specific sequence of ritual acts, performed in public. 

In conclusion then, by ritual we refer to a category of standardized 
behaviour (custom) in which the relationship between the means and 
the end is not ‘intrinsic’, i.e. is either irrational or non-rational. Within 
this general category falls magical action, which is essentially irrational, 
since it has a pragmatic end which its procedures fail to achieve, or 
achieve for other reasons than the patient, and possibly the practitioner, 
supposes. This is Frazer’s ‘bastard science’. Then there are religious 
acts, which may be irrational (as in the case of many forms of sacrifice 
and prayer) or they may be non-rational, as in many public celebra- 
tions, but all of which involve supernatural beings. Then finally there is 
a category of ritual which is neither religious nor magical; it neither 
assumes the existence of spiritual beings nor is it aimed at some em- 
pirical end, though this is not to deny that it may have a recognized 
‘purpose’ within the actor frame of reference as well as some ‘latent 
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function’ from the observer’s standpoint. Within this category of ritual 
fall ceremonials of the non-magico-religious kind: civil marriage cere- 
monies, rituals of birth and death in secular households or societies. 
Here too are the acts that we cannot speak of as public ceremonials, the 
‘rituals of family living’ (Bossard and Boll, 1950) or ‘rituals of liquida- 
tion’ (Leites and Bernaut, 1954) and similar types of formalized inter- 
personal behaviour. 

The intention of this paper was to examine the ranges of meaning 
assigned to certain basic concepts in the sociology of religion with a view 
to clarifying their use as analytic tools. The general conclusion is that it 
is impossible to escape from the fact that the category of magico- 
religious acts and beliefs can be defined only by the observer and that 
attempts to see either this or the sacred-profane dichotomy as a univer- 
sal part of the actor’s perception of his situation are misleading. Any 
effectiveness which these terms may have in comparative studies de- 
pends upon a realization of their limitations and involves a return to the 
usages of earlier, pre-Durkheimian writers in this field, anyhow as a 
starting point for further exploration. 


PoOsTSCRIPT 


The first draft of this paper was given a number of years ago at a 
seminar in Oxford, and I would like to acknowledge the stimulus of 


a series of discussions with M. Richter, Hunter College, New York. 
The paper was rewritten when I was a Fellow at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 1959-60, but some additional 
comment upon more recent developments seems called for. 

When I first wrote, commitment to the sacred-profane, ritus-mos dis- 
tinction dominated social anthropological thinking in the field of com- 
parative religion. The influence of Durkheim is still much in evidence 
here, and nowhere more clearly than in the work of Lévi-Strauss and 
those who have followed his theoretical interests. Leach sees the dis- 
tinction as referring to aspects rather than types of social action, and 
ritual as a ‘pattern of symbols’ referring to the ‘system of socially 
approved “proper”’ relations between individuals and groups’ (1954: 
15). Needham (1960) however employs the radical dichotomy in much 
the same way as Durkheim and Lévi-Strauss when he comments upon 
Bernardi’s material (1959) on the Mugwe, the Failing Prophet of the 
Meru of Kenya. The emphasis which these writers give to this distinc- 
tion is connected with their general interest in ‘elementary structures’ 
with two or three constituents (‘binary’ or ‘tertiary structures’), a 
morphological scheme into which conceptual dichotomies and tricho- 
tomies fit with an attractive neatness (e.g. Lévi-Strauss 1956, goff.). 
But apart from the more general criticism made in the body of the 
paper, there are two further dangers here. Firstly, such radical dis- 
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tinctions sometimes appear to be seen as having explanatory power in 
themselves, especially when an association is made between two or more 
sets of ‘oppositions’. Secondly, just because the elucidation of these 
relationships is given explanatory force, there is a tendency to assume 
the presence of such concepts on evidence of a rather slender kind. 

The difficulties behind some aspects of Durkheim’s position have 
become clearer in the course of the last few years and this has led to a 
change of approach. In the paper itself, I draw attention to Evans- 
Pritchard’s adoption of the Tylorian definition of religion in his analysis 
of the Nuer (1956). In his introduction to the recent translation of 
Hertz’s essays, he also rejects the polarity between the sacred and the 
profane which he finds, as I do, ‘vague and ill-defined’ (1960: 12). 
Firth, in his recent Huxley Memorial Lecture, calls upon anthropolo- 
gists not to be afraid of subscribing to the ‘intellectual, rationalist view’ 
held by nineteenth-century writers in the field, and puts forward a 
definition of religion not far removed from that of Tylor. ‘Religion’, he 
writes, ‘may be defined as a concern of man in society with basic 
human ends and standards of value, seen in relation to non-human 
entities or powers’ (1959: 131). Moreover the conclusion which he 
reaches after examining Tikopian material upon spirit mediumship is 
broadly in line with Evans-Pritchard’s account of Nuer religion, 
namely, that while some aspects of religious practices and beliefs are 
closely related to the ‘social structure’, others are relatively loosely 
linked and operate as ‘semi-independent variables’. 

To anyone outside the tradition of academic sociology, such a con- 
clusion might well pass without comment. But a corollary of the im- 
mense impetus which Durkheim’s great work, The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, gave to the sociology of religion has been a tendency to 
over-determine the relationship of the religious with other social in- 
stitutions. Moreover, definitions of ritual and religion as ‘symbolic’ of 
social relations have the disadvantage, not only of being hampered by 
the ambiguities involved in the term symbolic, but of seeming to assert 
as a general principle precisely what requires to be demonstrated in 
each particular case. 

Forde, in the Frazer lecture for 1957, The Context of Belief (1958a), has 
called attention to other gaps in the Durkheimian approach, emphasiz- 
ing in particular that other ritual practices such as the fetishism of the 
Yaké are not simply symbolic expressions of social relationships but are 
also concerned with environmentally determined conditions, such as the 
incidence of disease. Here as elsewhere, Forde lays special emphasis 
upon the manipulative aspects of the ‘supernatural economy’ of the 
Yak6é (19585), a theme also pursued in my own discussion of the 
inevitable ‘circulation of shrines’ arising from the built-in obsolescence 
of those ‘irrational’ magico-religious agencies which make specific 
promises that they are later seen not to fulfill (1957). Some of the broader 
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implications for the Durkheimian thesis had been brought out in 
Warner’s examination of the Murngin material (1937: ch. 8), from 
which it is clear that the distinction between magic and religion on an 
instrumental-expressive basis (to use Parsons’ terminology) is not 
viable. In his theoretical treatment of the subject, Good (1951) suggests 
a continuum, with magic in general more instrumental, religion more 
expressive. Recently, in an interesting article entiled A Definition of 
Religion, and its Uses (1960), Horton has examined variations in religious 
behaviour along a similar axis, the poles of which he specifies as 
manipulation and communion. His definition of religion is essentially 
that of Tylor’s and the central argument is close to the one developed 
here, except that he is rather more sanguine than I about the immediate 
profit to be gained from adopting such a position. 


NOTES 


1* ..man is double. There are two 


beings in him: an individual being which 
has its foundation in the organism... 
and a social being which represents the 
highest reality in the intellectual and 
moral order that we can know by obser- 
vation—I mean society’ (1947: 16). 

2 Neither Maine nor Weber intro- 
duces the criterion of assembling as a 
requisite of a corporate group. Neither 
does Radcliffe-Brown in his 1935 essay 
on Patrilineal and Matrilineal Succession 
(reprinted 1952). But subsequently he 
appears to consider this as an essential 
characteristic (1950: 41). Durkheim’s in- 
fluence is in evidence here. I regard this 
usage as making for possible confusions 
and prefer to speak of corporate groups 
in Radcliffe-Brown’s earliest sense, i.e. 
in the legal sense of having an estate. It 
is also important at times to distinguish 
groups in which the members gather 
together for various purposes; these I 
speak of as ‘assembling or convening 
groups’. Weber’s term Verband has also 
been translated ‘corporate group’, but he 
is referring to cases where the ‘order is 
enforced by the action of specific indi- 
viduals whose regular function this is, of 
a chief or “head” (Leiter), and usually 
also an administrative staff’ (1947:145- 
146). These are groups with a hierarchical 
authority system converging on one man 
or upon a few individuals; I refer to them 
as ‘pyramidal groups,’ following the 
usage of Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
(1940: 1-23). 

3 Ernest Jones writes of the symbol in 
the Freudian sense: ‘. . . the individual 
has no notion of its meaning, and rejects 


often with repugnance, the interpreta- 
tion’ offered of it (“The Theory of Sym- 
bolism’, British Journal of Psychology, 9, 
1917-19, 184, quoted by Morris 1946: 
276). 

‘In the introduction to the second 
edition of The Andaman Islanders (1933), 
Radcliffe-Brown distinguishes between 
what he sees as two interrelated concepts, 
meaning and function. The meaning of a rite 
‘lies in what it expresses, and this is deter- 
mined by its associations within a system 
of ideas, sentiments and mental attitudes’ 
(viii). The notion of function ‘rests on the 
conception of culture as an adaptive 
mechanism .. .’ (ix) and concerns the 
contribution of the part to the continuity 
of the whole. Although he makes this dis- 
tinction, he also remarks that ‘In the two 
theoretical chapters of this book the dis- 
cussion of meanings and the discussion of 
function are carried on together. Perhaps 
it would have been an advantage to 
separate them’ (x). But in his later essay 
on Taboo, the Frazer lecture for 1939, the 
two also tend to get treated together. For 
instance, in his discussion of ‘the meaning 
and social function’ of the Andaman 
practice of avoiding the use of a person’s 
name, the two operations are dealt with 
as one (1952: 146) and the custom is seen 
as a ‘symbolic recognition’ that the par- 
ticular person is occupying an abnormal 
social position. In other words, the rite 
symbolizes an aspect of the ‘social struc- 
ture’. Again, both the meaning and 
social function of totemic rites are related 
to ‘the whole body of cosmological ideas 
of which each rite is a partial expression’ 
(1952:145); here the rite is held to ex- 
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press the cosmology, and the cosmology 
in turn has a ‘very special’ relationship 
with the social structure. On the other 
hand, in his analysis of Andaman food 
taboos, the referent of ritual is seen as 
objects and customs of social importance, 
those imbued with ‘ritual value’. 

5 The strains involved in attempting to 
confine sociological analysis to ‘purpos- 
ive’ action are brought out in Dorothy 
.Emmet’s discussion of Nadel and Par- 
sons in her book, Function, Purpose and 
Powers (London, 1958), p. 108. 
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* Similar qualms were expressed by de 
Brosse in 1760 about allegorical inter- 
pretations of myths in his work, Du Culte 
des Dieux Feétiches . . . ‘Yallégorie est un 
instrument universel qui se préte a tout. 
Le systéme du sens figuré une fois admis, 
on y voit facilement tout ce que l’on veut 
comme dans les nuages: la matiére n’est 


jamais embarrassante; il ne faut plus que 


de l’esprit et de l’imagination: c’est un 
vaste champ, fertile en explications, 
quelles que soient celles dont on peut 
avoir besoin’ (6-7). 
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CULTURE CONTACT AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 


J. H. M. Beattie 


more than they used to about processes of social and cultural 
change. They are not so much concerned as an earlier generation 
was with problems of the diffusion of ‘culture traits’, nor are they much 
given to hypothesizing about the possibility of some kind of social 
evolution, independent of external influence. It is now a little plainer 
that modifications in a people’s social institutions and values through 
time are not to be understood in terms of any simple, ‘blanket’ principle, 
but rather that a multiplicity of processes is involved, often contem- 
poraneously.! This awareness is largely due to the considerable body of 
data which numerous detailed field studies of technologically less 
advanced peoples have provided during the past thirty years or so. Even 
studies not explicitly concerned with change have contributed to our 
understanding, for nowadays (save in exceptional circumstances) not 
even the most traditionally-minded field worker can suppose himself to 
be dealing with a static social system, maintained in organismic equili- 
brium by a set of smoothly interacting social institutions. At least since 
Malinowski’s analysis of culture change (published posthumously in 
1945) and Gluckman’s criticism of it,? the notion of institutional func- 
tionalism has been supplemented by the idea of dysfunction, and the 
field worker must augment traditional structural analysis by some 
consideration of the manifold expressions of social conflict and strain. 
The sheer extent and complexity of available ethnographnic infor- 
mation constitute a major problem for present-day students of social 
change. For, broadly considered, social change is not just one social 
field among others; it is al/ social fields, considered in their temporal, 
dynamic aspect. It is no more possible to study ‘social change’ in general 
than it is to study ‘society’ in general; what is given us for analysis (if we 
are sociologists or social anthropologists) are specific social institutions, 
and what we have to do is to study the modifications of these through 
time, in the context of their relationships with other co-existing in- 
stitutions. It is open to some doubt whether such a study will reveal any 
general laws, or even ‘trends’, of social change (at least above a very 
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common-sensical level). If it does, what will be revealed will be no less 
than laws of historical development, for the change and interplay of 
social institutions through time are themes which sociologists and social 
anthropologists share with historians. 

In fact, although they do not always say so, social anthropologists 
have for the most part (though by no means altogether) restricted their 
study in three significant ways. Firstly, they have tended to concern 
themselves chiefly with situations of radical or ‘structural’ change, 
where what has changed are the social institutions themselves and the 
relations between them, that is, the constitution of the society itself.* 
Secondly, they have mostly concentrated on those institutional changes 
which have been somehow brought about by the contact of different 
social systems; usually advanced, complex and wide-scale Western 
societies on the one hand, and technologically simple, often pre-literate 
or only recently literate, ‘small-scale’ societies on the other. Hence both 
British and American anthropologists have in recent years concerned 
themselves with problems of acculturation and ‘culture contact’, rather 
than with the development of any kind of social evolutionary theory of 
the kind so dear to the Victorians. Since such ‘contact’ processes are 
going on practically everywhere in the world, with varying degrees of 
strain and conflict, and since social anthropology claims to be a (more 
or less) empirical science, the case could hardly have been otherwise. 
The third restriction, implicit in the preceding one, is that social 
anthropologists have mostly (though again not exclusively) interested 
themselves in those structural changes involving social conflict and 
strain, and have made some attempt to determine the nature of these 
conflicts. * 

These tendencies have, perhaps, been most evident in studies of the 
rapidly-changing cultures of Africa, but they also show themselves, in 
some degree at least, in the writings of social anthropologists about other 
parts of the world. I now consider the contribution to social change 
analysis made in three important books by Professor Raymond Firth. 
Two of these, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, first published 
in 1929, and We, the Tikopia, which appeared in 1936, have recently 
appeared in new editions, and the third, Social Change in Tikopia, came 
out in 1959.° The first two of these books are too well known to need more 
than very brief description here; they now rank as classics in social 
anthropology, and they have played an important part in the subject’s 
development. Social Change in Tikopia discusses the changes in the social 
system of the Tikopian islanders which took place, between the time 
when the first study was made in 1929, and Firth’s return in 1952. 

In the course of a vivid presentation of the contemporary economic 
and social life of the Maori people, Economics of the New Zealand Maon 
demonstrated ‘how immensely more complex than is often supposed are 
the forces that produce the activities commonly described as economic’ 
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(to quote from Professor R. H. Tawney’s introduction to the book). If it 
is now a commonplace in social anthropology that economic institutions, 
especially in simpler, small-scale societies, are closely integrated with, 
even meaningless apart from, other institutions and values not generally 
regarded as economic, this book has largely contributed to this recogni- 
tion. In it, Firth showed how closely features ordinarily regarded as 
economic were bound up, for example, with ritual and magical 
activities, and with feasting and gift-giving as means of validating status, 
asserting political leadership, and establishing and maintaining social 
relations. A central theme of the book is the functional one that the 
strength of primitive society lies in the fact ‘that it enlists the binding 
forces from one aspect of life to support those of another’.*® 

But as well as providing an early example of the functional approach 
in modern social anthropology, Economics of the New Zealand Maori is 
also a pioneering contribution to the study of social change. It analyses, 
in a historical framework, the effects of European contact on Maori 
economic and political institutions, and Firth here formulates for the 
first time his four-stage model for the historical analysis of ‘culture 
contact’. Briefly, the assumption is that there are four stages in the 
adaptation of a relatively simple and technologically backward people 
to Western techniques and values. First, on initial impact, there is ready 
acceptance of such Western artefacts as guns and tools, but there is little 
or no modification of the traditional social structure. Then, as the 
process of interaction gathers momentum, there is a more radical 
absorption, the old group values give way to a growing individualism, 
and strains between the old values and the new begin to appear. This 
leads to a third stage, variously manifested but essentially expressing a 
mood of hostility and reaction against the new order, a tendency to 
revert to tribalism and, sometimes, a vain attempt to put the clock back. 
Finally, there is a fuller and more sophisticated synthesis of old and new; 
a novel social order emerges, viable and unique in itself but owing some- 
thing to both modern and traditional systems. This paradigm, which 
Firth later uses to characterize social change in Tikopia, has obvious 
descriptive value in other contexts besides the Polynesian one in which 
it is applied; if its applicability is something less than universal, this is 
more than its author has claimed for it. 

We, the Tikopia is Professor Firth’s second major contribution to 
modern social anthropology. In it he gives a very full account of the 
social and domestic life of the thirteen hundred or so inhabitants of this 
small and isolated island in the south-west Pacific. Although a compre- 
hensive picture is given of Tikopian life, the central theme is kinship, 
regarded, in the author’s own words, as ‘fundamentally a social mechan- 
ism for the handling of situations between persons and not simply a 
restatement of the facts of procreation’, and the book is a classical 
demonstration of the ethnographic validity of this approach. It is not, 
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however, nor could it have been, much concerned with social change 
(although there is a chapter on ‘adjustment to civilization’); the island 
of Tikopia when Firth was there in 1928 had as yet had little more than 
superficial contact with Western culture, and the society he describes is a 
traditional one, probably little different from what it had been a genera- 
tion, or even a dozen generations earlier. We, the Tikopia taken together 
with Primitive Polynesian Economy, provides the student with a very full 
and rounded account of Tikopia domestic, social and economic life. 

With the publication of Social Change in Tikopia it has become, also, 
the indispensable base-line for a detailed study in a particular ethno- 
graphic context of processes of social change. In 1952, twenty-three 
years after his original study, Professor Firth paid another visit to the 
island, accompanied by the young Canadian anthropologist James 
Spillius, and this book is the result. In it Professor Firth describes 
changes in economic status and standards of living, land rights, patterns 
of residence and marriage, descent grouping, political structure, and 
social control. He does not in fact restrict his analysis to those changes 
due to European contact, though this theme is necessarily predominant; 
he takes account also of such ‘internal’ events as population move- 
ments and increase, and of ecological factors such as drought and fam- 
ine. We, the Tikopia and Social Change in Tikopia together provide a 
unique conspectus of the development of a small island community over 
a quarter of a century or so. If the changes (in particular those deriving 
from foreign contact) have been less extensive and dramatic than 
those which have occurred in many other parts of the world during 
the same period, most notably in Africa, the detailed and exact account 
of them which is given here provides a firmer basis for comparative 
analysis and for the testing of hypotheses about social change than is 
available anywhere else. Also, and most importantly, in the concluding 
chapters of his book Professor Firth offers some theoretical concepts 
for the study of social change; I turn to these in a moment. 

First, what were the most important changes in Tikopia social life? 
To begin with, the Tikopia were much less isolated than they had been 
in 1929; contacts with the European Pacific administration and with 
Western culture generally had greatly increased. Many more Tikopia 
were employed outside the island; the few clandestine emigrants of the 
twenties had by 1952 increased to between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
male population of working age. Because of this and other factors there 
was very much more use of and familiarity with money. Christianity had 
spread; the local mission had become a force in public affairs, and 
although one of the four chiefs was still a pagan during Firth’s last visit, 
by 1956 all of them, together with the rest of the population, had become 
Christian. Land rights were much more individualized, fragmentation 
had begun, and fallow land had noticeably decreased, a consequence 
partly of a 35 per cent increase in the 1929 population. The gap in 
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wealth between chiefs and people had lessened, and other agents of 
political authority (government and missionary agents) had begun to 
appear. Some of the changes which Firth records were directly attri- 
butable to the disastrous famine of 1952-3; among these were increased 
theft of food, even from chiefs (hitherto unthinkable), and a decline in 
feasting and in marriage and death ceremonial (since such ceremonial 
demands feasting). Some of these latter developments may be paralleled 
from societies which have suffered no comparable natural disaster, and 
it seems likely that in some instances the famine merely hastened 
processes which other causes had already initiated. 

These, then, were some of the changes which Firth and his colleague 
encountered in mid-century Tikopia. What were their consequences, 
and how important were they, for traditional Tikopian social and 
cultural institutions? To anyone familiar with the vast changes which 
have occurred as a result of European contact in Africa, for example, 
and indeed elsewhere in Oceania, the answer must be, as Firth acknow- 
ledges: surprisingly few and unimportant. There were, of course, 
changes in personnel and in inter-personal relations; there had been, in 
Firth’s phrase, a good deal of social movement. But, to use the Wilsons’ 
useful distinction, such opposition as existed was ‘ordinary’ (i.e. ex~- 
pressed within the terms of the institutions themselves) rather than 
‘radical’.’ That is, although there were conflicts between individuals, and 
between newly emergent groups, there was no major breakdown in or 
conflict between the traditional institutions themselves. It is significant 
that in his analysis Professor Firth could virtually dispense with the 
notions of conflict and opposition, so commonplace in studies of social 
change in Africa in recent years. So far, Tikopia has shown little of the 
anomie, the institutional disruption and strain, of which the investiga- 
tion has been a major preoccupation of students of change elsewhere in 
the world. 

Nevertheless, obviously more has changed in Tikopia than merely 
people, and in his analysis of what has changed Firth makes use of the 
distinction, already set out in his Elements of Social Organization,* between 
social structure and social organization. Structural change is change ‘in 
the character of the social system’, that is, in the quality of the insti- 
tutionalized types of social relationships which constitute it. “‘Organiza- 
tional’ change is rather change in ways of doing things (which them- 
selves continue to be done); changes in the extent or range of particular 
complexes of social relationships. The distinction is useful although, as 
Firth recognizes, it is not one that can always be drawn clearly or easily 
in res. In some sense, structure and organization may be regarded as but 
two aspects of the same reality, social organization being, as it were, 
social structure in action, its actual working out in practice, in time 
and space. And these two aspects are evidently worth distinguishing. 
For one thing, social organizational data (what people actually do) are 
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susceptible of statistical treatment in a way in which structural data are 
not. Also (and this is an advance on the Wilsons’ schema), the distinc- 
tion makes possible the identification of three sorts, or levels, of social 
change. We have (1) changes in personnel, involving no changes in 
organization or structure, (2) changes in organization, involving, per- 
haps, increase (or decrease) in range, or shifts in emphasis and allegi- 
ance, but leaving the main structural features unaltered, and (3) 
changes in structure, where traditional types of social relationships and 
the values intrinsic to them are radically modified, or disappear and are 
replaced by new ones. It might be argued that organizational change, 
thus regarded, inevitably entails at least some degree of structural 
change, as, for example, a decrease in the organizational importance of 
a lineage system, or of a chief-subject relationship, may, perhaps must, 
lead to qualitative (i.e. structural) modifications in the social system. 
But whether the distinction be regarded as marking two stages in, or 
(as perhaps it must in a final analysis) rather two aspects of, the same 
process, the concept of organizational change at all events provides the 
field worker with a useful half-way house between ‘ordinary’, and 
‘radical’ or structural change, as well as further sharpening our develop- 
ing theoretical interest in the processual as well as the structural aspect 
of social phenomena. 

It is possible to consider here only three other themes in Professor 
Firth’s writings about social change which have particular importance 
for contemporary workers. These are, first, his thesis that change in the 
small-scale societies of which Tikopia is a typical example is not 
necessarily degenerative;* second, his assertion (already referred to) 
that it tends to assume a cyclical form,!* and, third, the view that any 
social institution has three levels or aspects, which must be identified 
and distinguished if the processes of social change are to be adequately 
understood.'! The first two of these propositions are really historical 
hypotheses; the third, and perhaps the most important for social 
scientists, provides a prescription for the analysis not only of social 
change, but also, and essentially, of the institutionalized social relations 
which (whether changing or not) are the proper concern of sociologists 
and social anthropologists. 

The first point, that change is not necessarily from better to worse, is 
still worth making, both practically and theoretically. Practically, 
because the fact that by almost any criteria it very often has been tends 
to create a presumption that it is always so, and so to induce, in both 
students and victims of change, a quite unwarranted nostalgia for a 
golden age which in all probability never existed; theoretically because 
what Firth calls the ‘basic assumption of homeostasis’, the supposition 
that societies are ‘naturally’ species of equilibrium systems, -whose 
social institutions may be functionally regarded as kinds of feedback 
devices adapted to retain the status quo, has tended, at any rate until 
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recently, to distract anthropological attention from processes of change. 
It is hardly necessary at this stage to stress the fruitfulness of the ‘organis- 
mic’ approach, taken over from Durkheim by British social anthro- 
pologists in the twenties, but it has become plainer in recent years that 
change and conflict are normal characters of social systems no less than 
harmony and equilibrium. What is perhaps a little less plain is that 
their understanding calls for analysis in terms other than and additional 
to those of classical ‘functionalism’; the emphasis must be on ‘process’ as 
well as ‘structure’, and historical and perhaps psychological concepts 
must be employed. A more widespread and explicit recognition of this 
fact, and of its methodological implications, can do much to make 
plainer social anthropology’s real relevance to the contemporary world. 

I have already referred to the second of Firth’s themes here selected 
for comment; his hypothesis that the social changes consequent on the 
impact of a rich and powerful occidental culture on a technologically 
poorer and smaller-scale one are likely to move cyclically through four 
stages. The thesis is evidently a historical one, susceptible of verification 
only by reference to situations analogous to that of the Maori, in the 
context of whose history it was conceived. It is also an optimistic one, in 
postulating a happy ending at last. Whether it is equally applicable to 
other simpler peoples subjected to European contact would seem 
doubtful; the Masai, for example, after nearly a century of contact, 
seem uninterested in even initiating the cycle, the Ganda would appear 
to have missed out the third phase, and for the peoples of the Congo the 
ultimate synthesis seems, alas, to be still in doubt. Firth does not claim 
universality for his schema (which seems to be linear rather than 
cyclical, since it is not suggested that there is a return to an original 
starting-point), but he does imply that it may have a wider applicability 
than merely to the Pacific context in which it is founded This may well 
be so, and whether it is or not, the hypothesis is worth testing in other 
culture contact situations elsewhere. The pattern of change which 
Firth describes, or some variety of it, certainly occurs, given certain 
conditions, and further research might usefully be applied to the 
analysis and specification of these conditions. 

The clear distinction which Firth makes between three levels of 
social structure; the structure of ideas, the structure of expectations, and 
the structure of action, is of crucial importance in the sociological 
analysis of processes of social change, wherever they occur. The dis- 
tinction is, simply, between what people think ought to happen (their 
moral and legal values), what they think happens (the modes in which 
they represent their social world to themselves), and ‘what actually 
happens’ (the social situation as it presents itself to an outside observer). 
And the importance of distinguishing these three levels lies, as Firth 
points out, in the fact that a particular institutional complex of social 
relations may change in one, or two, of these aspects, but not in all. 
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Thus, as has happened in many parts of Africa, a system of political 
relationships based on interpersonal dependence and face-to-face con- 
tacts may be replaced by one organized on impersonal bureaucratic 
lines, but the values and expectations appropriate to the former state of 
affairs may continue to survive, and may even modify the new institu- 
tions in unexpected ways.'* Failure to understand that values and (no 
less important) beliefs need not, and very often do not, vary concomit- 
antly with the institutions, conceived as systems of action, with which 
they are associated, inevitably precludes any full understanding of 
social change (to say nothing of the practical consequences of this lack of 
understanding). It is this inadequacy, for instance, that makes the 
attempt to comprehend change in terms of the adoption or rejection of 
particular ‘culture traits’ so unrewarding. Though this approach has 
some relevance at the level of material culture and technology (where it 
gives rise to such questions as why particular items should be accepted 
or rejected by particular cultures at particular times), it is very much 
less useful where social institutions and their associated values are 
concerned. For at this level (as has been pointed out often enough) the 
objects of our interest are not entities which can be removed, replaced, 
added to or subtracted from; we are concerned with social change in its 
qualitative not in its quantitative aspect, and analysis in structural and 
functional as well as in historical-diffusionist terms is called for. 
Professor Firth’s clear and practical approach to problems of social 
change, supported by ethnography which is copious and relevant, 
helps us, I believe, to formulate with more precision the kinds of prob- 
lems with which we are now faced in this field. Through Firth’s work 
(together with that of the Wilsons, Gluckman, Mair and others, build- 
ing largely on the foundations laid by Malinowski),! it is now easier 
than it was to break down the broad and diffuse field loosely labelled 
‘social change’ into specific areas, each with its own range of precise (and 
sometimes answerable) questions. Very broadly, these differing research 
interests in social change fall into two main groups. First are problems of 
definition and analysis, questions as to what criteria we are to use to 
identify, classify and distinguish the kinds of social data which students 
of social change may now most conveniently deal with. And, second, 
there is the vast empirical field of historical or quasi-historical enquiry, 
concerned with questions about how the states of affairs so identified 
have come about; the analysis of the actual processes involved. I have 
said that when anthropologists speak of social change they are usually 
(though by no means invariably—Professor Firth himself takes a 
broader view) speaking of what has been called dysnomic social change, 
of social situations characterized by stress and conflict. It is now clearer 
than it used to be that while no social system is without conflict, the 
student of social change is mainly concerned with one species of it, 
structural and, we may add, organizational conflict. And these conflicts 
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are novel ones, tradition provides no precedents for them: hence they 
are disturbing. They are a consequence of new conditions, so causal, 
ie. ‘historical’, analysis is appropriate to them. 

More, however, remains to be done on this analytical level. For one 
thing we need to be more explicit as to what exactly the elements are 
which we take to be in conflict. Basically, as social anthropologists our 
interest is in conflicts between social institutions, not in conflicts between 
individual persons or between groups or categories of people (though 
all of these may be involved). And once the vital distinction between the 
different dimensions, or levels, of social institutions is clearly appre- 
hended, three basic types of conflict may be distinguished. Thus we may 
speak of conflict on the level of action (thus a man cannot, for example, 
carry out two physically incompatible courses of action at once); on the 
level of belief (thus a man cannot readily hold two contradictory opinions 
about a particular state of affairs at the same time—although Orwell 
and the psychologists have shown how little disturbed men may be by 
breaches of the Law of Contradiction provided that they can keep the 
contradictories insulated from one another); and on the level of values 
(so that incompatible aims may be implicit in contemporaneous in- 
stitutions). It is plain too, that conflict may arise not only upon, but 
also between, these levels; between action and idea, for example, and 
between belief and value. Since those conflicts are manifestly of differ- 
ent kinds, it is reasonable to suppose that their understanding (and their 
resolution) will call for different methods. 

Even institutional conflicts, sociologically understood, are not given 
to the observer as data; they must be inferred, as all social facts must, 
from what people do. This raises a further set of problems, rarely 
explicitly dealt with in British social anthropology, though some valu- 
able work on them has been done in America. For in the last resort 
social stresses and strains of the sort which we have been discussing must 
be inferred from the behaviour of individual people, and a case of men- 

. tal breakdown, for example, in itself, gives no indication whether the 
social strain which underlies it is ‘ordinary’ or radical. American 
‘culture stress theory’ points to such phenomena as increase in witch- 
craft and sorcery accusations, in suicide or homicide rates, or in other 
forms of anti-social behaviour as indices of social strain.’* But statistical 
evidence on which to base estimates of increase or decrease is not always 
obtainable, and, also, cultural relativity may cause observers to stress 
unduly attitudes and practices which are deviant by the standards of 
one culture, but which are not, or are less so, by those of another. The 
development of more precise techniques of diagnosis is an urgent neces- 
sity in the field of social change study, and no less essential is a clear 
statement of the issues involved. 

Our second broad category of questions about social change com- 
prised questions not about what social change is, but rather about how 
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it has happened; what is the nature of the processes involved? Here, as I 
have said, the British contribution had been significant. There is now a 
vast corpus of writings, mainly about Africa but also relating to Oceania 
and elsewhere, describing, step by step and with a wealth of detail, the 
processes of change in the fields of political organization, economics, 
ritual and magic, and kinship and domestic organization. It is historical 
fact that most of these changes have derived directly or indirectly from 
the subjection of pre-literate or only recently literate peoples to Western 
influence. It is thus inevitable that the anthropologists who studied 
these peoples should have been largely concerned with such matters. 
And one of their major contributions has been to show conclusively that 
nothing approaching an adequate understanding of the complexities of 
the contact situation is achievable simply in terms of any kind of naive— 
or even sophisticated—diffusionism; historical analysis must be com- 
bined with functional and structural categories. The three books of 
Professor Firth’s here discussed have contributed most significantly to 
this understanding, not only through their intensive ethnographic 
analyses, but also through their clear statement of theoretical issues. If, 
as may be suspected, what is needed now is rather more thoroughgoing 
analysis of existing material than more and more ethnography, a 
principal merit of Firth’s work is that it provides a broad basis, both 
theoretical and empirical, for this further development. 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON ATTITUDES 
TO WORK AND MARRIAGE OF SIX 
HUNDRED ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Joyce Joseph 


leavers carried out by a research group! at Birkbeck College Department 

of Psychology in the Spring of 1956, assisted by a grant from the Nuffield 
Foundation, some 1,300 boys and girls from one of the Home Counties and a 
county in the West of England were studied. Their ages ranged from 14 to 
17 years, and the majority were due to leave their Modern, Technical or 
Grammar school during the following year. 

The general aim of the study was to inquire into the attitudes of these boys 
and girls towards their future lives, in particular towards work. Within this 
wide frame of reference a diversity of techniques was employed to gather 
information as to the ambitions of these teenagers in terms of what they 
wanted to be, to do and to have. The present paper is concerned with data 
from two of the techniques used: (a) an autobiographical essay in which the 
children were asked to imagine that they were near the end of their lives and 
to write their life stories from the time that they left school, and (6) ques- 
tionnaires directly concerned with occupational choices and expectations for 
the future. 

This written work was supervised in schools by the Research Assistants, 


I: THE COURSE ofan inquiry into the aims and ambitions of school- 


TABLE 1 


The numbers of girls who completed each instrument varied owing to absence or failure to 
reply. Thus the sample figures in Tables 2 and 3 differ from those of the sample below, which 
is that for the inquiry as a whole. 





Modern Technical | Grammar Total 


Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
76 | 84 | 116 | 517 | 491 
| 


— | 43 | 27 | 185 | 109 


| Home County 353 299 | 


| West Country 82 


80 
| Total 381 | 80 | | 





76 | 127 | 143 | 702 | 600 
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both psychologists, under ordinary classroom conditions; the children being 
told that what they wrote would be treated as confidential and would be 
seen only by the people at the University of London. 


The Sample. The 1,302 children in the sample were from eleven schools in 
one of the Home Counties and four schools in the West Country. In the 
Home County two regions were chosen to represent the diversity of the area. 
Seven schools were in a densely populated district containing a military town 
and a considerable amount of industry; four schools were in a dormitory area 
of London with a little local industry. The four West Country schools were in 
four towns spread over an area of about 60 miles. All the towns were in 
agricultural districts, one a seaside town catering for visitors in the summer, 
with a small fishing industry. 

It was not possible to study a truly random sample; the schools concerned 
were volunteers within the chosen areas. Care must be taken, therefore, in 
extrapolating to the population of the counties, or to the type of school, at 
large. 


PART I. WORK AFTER MARRIAGE 


Introduction 

The reader is referred to Viola Klein’s recent survey? for an account 
of the actual position concerning the gainful employment of married 
women in Great Britain today, and for a more detailed account of the 
position in England to L. Davidoff. It is sufficient here to summarize Klein’s 


account. The percentage of married women gainfully occupied has doubled 
during the last twenty years. Out of some twelve million married women 
nearly four million were in paid work in 1957. These married women form 
roughly one half of the female labour force. In a comparative study of women 
at work in the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and Sweden, Myrdal and Klein* 
found a similar social change in evidence. In all of these countries women 
form roughly one third of the labour force; there is a general trend towards 
greater employment of married women; the age of the working woman has 
increased, the majority of new recruits to the labour force being married 
women. 

Analysis of answers to the questionnaire on job choices and expectations for 
the future revealed that an unexpectedly large proportion of girls were hop- 
ing to continue in paid work after marriage. It was therefore decided to see 
if this trend was confirmed in the analysis of other material relevant to this 
question which had been gathered in the course of the main study; and in 
particular whether this result reflected a changed attitude to careers and 
marriage on the part of these girls. 

As a result of her study of the present generation of working wives Klein® 
remarks: ‘It seems then that the taking up of employment by married women 
is not premeditated, i.e. it is not part of the plans they make for their future, 
but is done under the impact of circumstances most of which were unforeseen 
though perhaps not unforeseeable.’ The plans and ambitions of the girls in 
this sample throw some light on this factor of premeditation in those who 
may become the next generation of working wives. 
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Method 

The relevant material, extracted from the original questionnaires, etc., 
was as follows: 


A. Direct questions: questions directly relevant as to whether the girls 
planned to combine paid work and marriage. 


Will you continue to work after you are married? 
Full-time job; Part-time job; No. 
Will you take up work again when your children are old enough to be 
left? 
Full-time job; Part-time job; No. 


B. Indirect questions: a series of questions on expected jobs, covering a 
period of years. 
1. What do you expect will be your first full-time job? 
2. What do you expect will be your job after 2 or 3 years? 
3. What do you expect your job will be after about 9 or 10 years? 
4. What do you think might be your job just before you retire? 


From these questions the number of girls who had recorded their expected 
job as marriage was noted. 


C. Essays: the 600 autobiographical essays were examined to see how 


many girls had spontaneously mentioned work after marriage in the story 
of their lives. 


Results and Discussion 


A. Direct questions: An analysis of the answers is set out in tables 2 and 3 
below. 


TABLE 2 


‘Will you continue to work after you are married?’ 








| 
No. of ; , _ Total 
Gis is Full-time Part-time intending 
ans | to Work 





287 
Technical 69 
Grammar 113 


All 469 





Modern 81 
Grammar | 27 


All 108 








Total | 5977 
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TABLE 3 


‘Will you take up work again when your children 
are old enough to be left?’ 





| No. of || od ee 
| “Girls | Fulltime | Part-time | 





% 

38 150 
52 
52 
42 232 








39 
37 17 
48 56 





| 
} 











Total | 575 | 287 50 | 288 

















Significantly more Technical than either Grammar or Modern school girls 
in the Home County are thinking of continuing to work either part- or full- 
time after marriage.* This pattern is not repeated, however, when a return 
to work after the children are old enough to be left is in question. The Tech- 
nical school girls are the group which are probably influenced by both the 
economic reasons for working which may be said to predominate in the 
Modern school population and the career interests which are foremost with 
Grammar school girls. 

Significantly more Home County than West Country girls plan to work 
full-time.’ This difference might be expected on the assumption that social 
changes (in this case the increasing number of girls who continue with paid 
work until the birth of the first child) are usually in evidence in towns before 
they appear in the traditionally more conservative country areas. The figures 
also show a larger proportion of West Country than Home County girls who 
plan to leave work on marriage; and not to return to work later; but this 
difference is not statistically significant. 

Apart from the above differences, which must be treated with reserve 
because of the inadequacies of the sample, there is surprising homogeneity. 
There is a tendency in both areas and in all types of school for more girls to 
answer the first question in the affirmative than the second. 


61 per cent (18 per cent full-time and 43 per cent part-time) said they 
would continue to work after marriage. 

50 per cent (9 per cent full-time and 41 per cent part-time) said they 
would take up work again when their children were old enough to 
be left. 


Presumably the idea of continuing in paid employment after marriage until 
the children are born is more widely accepted than that of the wife returning 
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to work when once she has left. These plans also reflect present conditions. 
It is easier for a married woman to continue in her job after marriage than to 
re-enter the labour market after a long period at home. 

The two most important facts which emerge from a count of the girls who 
say they will work after marriage, either in question 1 or in question 2, 
is that 75 per cent are thinking in terms of doing paid work at some time 
during their married life, and that 63 per cent would like to do part-time 
work at some time. 


B. Indirect questions: 


365 girls in the Home County answered these questions. 

48 per cent had recorded marriage as their job in either question 2 or 3. 

66 per cent had recorded marriage as their job in at least one of questions 
2, 3, OF 4. 


Leslie Wilkins’® sample of 451 adolescent girls’ answers to the question 
‘What do you hope to be doing when you are 25?’ revealed that the majority 
of girls who made any positive reply hoped to be married by this age and that 
‘by 18 years of age marriage was the main event in the future to which most 
girls looked forward’. In the present inquiry the question used, ‘What will be 
your job?’ is more specifically orientated towards paid employment, but the 
proportion of girls recording marriage (assuming that question 3 roughly 
corresponds to 25 years old) is still 48 per cent. There is no inconsistency in 
the high proportion who say they will work after marriage in answer to the 
direct questions, and this high proportion who view marriage as their job if 
it be assumed that the main occupation is still seen as home-making and 
‘work’ as a secondary interest. 


C. Essays: The great majority of girls wrote simple, straightforward 
accounts of their lives as they imagined they might be. Ninety per cent of 
them talked about their marriage. 

There is an overall figure of 53 per cent spontaneously mentioning paid 
work after marriage in the story of their life. The trends are the same as those 
revealed in the analysis of the answers to the original questions. More Tech- 
nical than either Grammar or Modern girls, and more Home County than 
West Country girls, wrote about their paid jobs. Fifty-three per cent is a high 
proportion, considering that some of the respondents did not complete their 
life stories, spending all their time on the early part of the story. Also girls 
who were living, for example, on a farm and working with their husbands 
did not qualify as paid workers. 

Attitudes to women’s paid work outside the home and women’s roles in 
general were interesting. They varied from ‘Of course I gave up my work,’ 
or ‘My husband insisted I gave up work,’ to ‘I carried on, but had to give up 
when I had my first child,’ and ‘My husband insisted I gave up work but had 
to give in at last.’ 


‘After my honeymoon I went back to work at the same firm for another 
three years, saving as hard as I could so that my husband and I would 
eventually be able to buy a house.’ 
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This was representative of many who went on working in order to pay for 
a home before they had a family. 


Many stayed at work because they liked it: 


‘My husband agreed I should go on working because I enjoyed it so 
much.’ 


Others revealed their anxiety about social opposition: 


‘I finally married, but still continued to work. My marriage was a happy 
one even though I continued to work.’ 

‘I was thrilled to be married but a little anxious as I wanted to keep on 
with my career. All the people at work thought that I should stay at 
home, but I was restless and wanted to be out.’ 


Most girls left work when they had children: 


‘I was married and I carried on another year at the library, but as I 
wanted a family I left.’ 

‘When I had children of course I gave up my job, but I was detrmined 
to go back to work when the children were older.’ 


A sixth-former wrote: 


‘During the time my children were at primary and grammar school I 
stayed at home because I considered I was of more use to them and 
that a mother’s place is at home, especially when children are at the 
secondary school age, because the strain of school work at A level 
demands smooth running in the house.’ 


Representative of a different point of view was: 


‘My husband had a good job with good pay so there was no need for me 
to go out to work. I always believed that a woman’s place is in the 
home, unless it is necessary for her to go out to work.’ 


This girl later wrote: 


‘My daughter now got married, but unlike myself continued with her 
work for quite some time after marriage.’ 


Evidently she felt ambivalent about the problem. 


Some felt it necessary to offer an excuse for leaving work (in itself an inter- 
esting social phenomenon) by attributing the decision to the husband. 


‘He thought the idea [of my working] was outrageous and wouldn’t 
hear of it. He said he wants a family of his own and a wife to be in the 
home doing her duties.’ 


One girl envisaged a combination of work and marriage by the simple 
expedient of having an invalid husband for whom she ‘hired a private nurse 
to look after him and worked right up to the age of 65’. 
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PART II. MARRIAGE 


One of the interesting facts which emerged when the life stories were 
examined was that large numbers of girls reported the deaths of their hus- 
bands when their husbands had performed the limited function of providing 
them with children. In some the husband died and the woman went back to 
her job, or more commonly went to live with, or near, her children. Some 
married again, or lived alone as a romantic widow enlivened by visits of their 
grandchildren, or even replaced their husband by a dog. 

A more detailed analysis was made, therefore, to see what proportion of 
‘husband killers’ disposed of their partners (1) early in the marriage or when 
the children were still at school, (2) when the children had become self- 
supporting but before the woman was 60, and (3) after the husband had 
retired. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the girls who married record the death of their 
husbands, the majority well before old age. More than a third of the ‘husband 
killers’ find that husbands can be dispensed with when the children have left 
home and are self-supporting; when their economic function is fulfilled, that 
is. Twelve per cent of the girls whose husbands died remarried: 


‘A war broke out and my husband was killed in the navy three weeks 
after. After a few years, when I was 45,1 married a German. This 
didn’t go down very well with my sons.’ 

‘Three years after the children got married I married again, this time 
to a lawyer who was rather handsome and had an artificial leg.’ 


Forty-seven per cent lived with their children or close by so that their lives 
revolved around their children and grandchildren. 

Twenty per cent recorded various forms of violent death, some for two 
husbands, in train, air or road crashes, by cancer or strokes, in war or in 
accidents at work. 


‘I phoned the police and to my horror he had fallen off a ladder and was 
badly injured. Two days later he died.’ 

‘He was taken from the wreckage bleeding, a sight of blood and skin and 
bone. His left lung was injured and his brain had been knocked leav- 
ing him in concusion. The funeral was quiet and solemn and rela- 
tions were kind and sympathy shone from their eyes.’ 

‘When I was 40 my husband died and I got married again. One day my 
husband was seriously ill; I was very frightened in case he died like my 
other husband did. When I was 50 he fell seriously ill again. This 
time I was very unfortunate because he was paralysed for life.’ 

‘When I was 40 my husband caught a disease. He was unable to work 
so we bought a small house in the country where I used to take him 
for walks on his crutches until he died.’ 


Some replaced their husbands by their sons, although there was no signifi- 
cant difference found between the ‘spouse dies’ group and the rest as to the 
number of male children! 


‘Jim is a bachelor and now that my hubby has died he has taken my 
husband’s place.’ 
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‘My husband died with thrombosus. One day my son Brian came home 
with all his luggage and said he was going to live with me and look after 
me. He did not get married but lived with me and looked after me.’ 

‘Soon after we had been married my husband died leaving me with 
three children. Now Keith [her son] and I are living by ourselves in 
a small bungalow.’ 


Finally there are those who lived on their husbands’ money: 


‘I was left Alan’s money and the house and settled down to an easy life, 
no work, and no worries to bother with.’ 

‘I was 40 when my husband was killed in a plane crash. I was broken- 
hearted but it could not be helped. Now I went to a lot more dances, 
I was hardly home at night.’ 


In view of the above, the laconic statement of one boy in his essay, “I never 
got married because women are always trying to get your money,’ needs no 
comment. 

CONCLUSION 


From the attitudes to work and marriage which emerged in this inquiry, 
it seems possible to conclude that most of these girls are not thinking in terms 
of carrying on in a vocation throughout their married lives, which may be 
interrupted for the period in which they have the care of children, but rather 
in terms of home-making as their vocation, and full-time or part-time work 
outside the home as a secondary interest. These girls see their future role 
primarily as the ‘Mum’ of the Bethnal Green Study,* producing children and 
playing a dominant part in their children’s families. As J. M. Mogey found 
in his Oxford study,!® ‘The ordinary husband was taken for granted as some- 
thing in the background of the life of the woman and her children.’ 

Considering the age of these girls it is fair to assume that the answers to the 
questions, and the essays, are more a reflection of the changing climate of 
opinion than a definite plan or ambition. The fact, however, that so many 
are thinking in terms of paid employment after marriage may signify that the 
trend towards an increase in the number of women who work outside the 
home may be maintained in the next generation, and that the era of what 
David Riesman!? has called the privatization of women is coming to an end. 
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MAX WEBER: AN INTELLECTUAL 
PORTRAIT BY REINHARD BENDIX* 


T. H. Marshall 
(Review Article) 


If one went further and said ‘of modern sociology’, few 
would question the propriety of adding the adjective. For 
wherever sociology is taught his name is constantly on the lips of the 
teachers, and his works (a selection of them) are prescribed for study, 
not as documentation for the history of sociology, but as part of the 
corpus of contemporary literature. And yet, as Professor Bendix re- 
marks in the Introduction to this important and much-needed book, 
‘there is considerable evidence that as a comprehensive whole his work 
remains relatively unknown’. If he is thinking primarily of English- 
speaking sociologists, this is surely a polite understatement. But the fact 
is, or was, excusable. Even Germans find Max Weber difficult and tire- 
some to read, and foreigners not possessed of a thorough mastery of the 
German language are bound to rely on translations. And, provided the 
translators know not only the language but also the subject, they are 
right to do so. Fortunately several more volumes of his works have 
recently appeared in English, and the position is much improved. But 
it remains true that one cannot survey Weber’s work ‘as a comprehen- 
sive whole’ without having recourse to the original German in several 
cases. And it is also true, as Bendix asserts with emphasis, that any 
attempt to judge Weber’s contribution to sociology or to understand 
his ideas on the basis of the kind of selection so frequently relied on in 
the past is bound to be seriously misleading—as witness the profusion 
of misunderstanding contained in critiques of Weber’s sociology of 
religion and capitalism founded solely on his essay on The Protestant 
Ethic. 
These introductory remarks are needed in order to explain the nature 


ME: WEBER is, without doubt, one of the giants of sociology. 


* Heinemann (Books on Sociology), 1960, 480 pp., 30s. 
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of Bendix’s book. His aim is to give the reader, in one volume, a com- 
prehensive and intelligible picture of the whole core of Weber’s empiri- 
cal research on social structure, religion and social change. Some of the 
original works surveyed have been translated, others have not, but all 
are relevant. So he decided to give us neither a translation to fill the 
gaps nor a pure commentary, but something between the two, which 
can best be described as a scientific ‘reader’s digest’. To this he has 
added only a minimum of personal assessment, contained separately 
in sections which he carefully enumerates in the Introduction. At first 
the reader may be puzzled to know, when he is confronted by a detailed 
summary of a book which he can get in English, whether this is offered 
as a substitute for reading Weber at first hand, and if not (which is 
certainly the case), why it is so elaborate. But eventually he realizes 
that, without the equally full treatment of translated and untranslated 
works alike, Bendix could not have achieved his aim of conveying the 
sense and purpose of the whole body of Weber’s work on these themes. 
One may add that a summary of this kind, however objective and im- 
personal it sets out to be, is itself a work of art and of science. Though 
Bendix reserves his critical appraisal of Weber for the brief sections 
devoted wholly to this purpose, his knowledge and understanding of 
Weber illumine the whole book. Even a portrait whose subject is al- 
lowed to ‘speak for itself’ is the product of the creative skill of the artist. 

But, it may well be asked, can a book planned in this way be pro- 
perly described as ‘An Intellectual Portrait’? If one gives a negative 
answer, this does not imply that the author has failed in his purpose, but 
rather that he has perhaps given a misleading description of that pur- 
pose in his sub-title. For an intellectual portrait one would need to 
fathom all the complexities and contradictions that seethed and battled 
in that restless, tormented mind. And one would have to examine the 
interplay between his philosophy and methodology, his scholarly 
empirical researches and his views on contemporary political questions. 
Bendix touches on these points, but the central theme round which his 
book is built is the consistency and logical development of Weber’s 
empirical research and the dominating ideas and interests which in- 
spired and directed it. 

References to these dominating ideas occur in several places. The 
first relates to Weber’s early studies of agrarian society and of the stock 
exchange. Of these Bendix says that they produced two major themes. 
‘First, commercialization by itself could help to destroy or to create 
cultural values’; and ‘Second, economic conduct was inseparable from 
the ideas with which men pursued their economic interests, and these 
ideas had to be understood in their own terms’. These two themes, he 
says, illuminate the fundamental conceptions that guided Weber’s 
lifework (52). And certainly one can see how they could lead to studies 
of the relations between religion and capitalism. A fuller discussion of 
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Weber’s intellectual interest is found in Chapter VIII, where Bendix 
offers his own comments on the studies of religion and society. Here the 
emphasis is rather different. He speaks of Weber’s ‘view of society as a 
balance between opposing forces’, and he says that the ‘emphasis upon 
the struggle among different social groups was at the core of Max 
Weber’s personal and intellectual outlook on life’. He believed that 
some conflicts, arising from an opposition of ultimate values, could never 
be resolved, and ‘his studies in the sociology of religion are an empirical 
demonstration of this view’. And, still more precisely, ‘Weber’s ap- 
proach conceived of society as an arena of competing status groups’ 
(269-70). As one reads on, one finds that the dominating ideas in 
Weber’s political sociology are the location of, and struggle for, power 
(with a marked interest in the charismatic leader), and the gradual re- 
placement of traditionalism by rationality; and it is not difficult to 
recognize these as natural developments of the interests already noted. 

These and other similar insights into Weber’s mind and purpose are 
well-founded and helpful, but it would be wrong to overdo the search 
for a governing principle in a man of Weber’s intellectual stature. One 
could, no doubt, say that the aim of his empirical work was to under- 
stand how and why modern society became what it is. But, as one moves 
away from this basic generalization, one discovers an ever greater 
variety of lines of enquiry, related no doubt but distinguishable and 
differing both in promise and in fulfilment. All these are traceable in 
Bendix’s masterly analysis. 

There is, however, one element of the ‘intellectual portrait’ that is 
missing, or rather only incidentally introduced. This is what might be 
broadly referred to as Weber’s philosophy, in the sense of the principles 
underlying his pursuit of knowledge and his conception of the know- 
able. Bendix explains that he has deliberately omitted from his survey 
Weber’s methodological writings, partly because they have been fully 
studied by others, and partly because they do not adequately reflect 
the methods which Weber actually used in his empirical research. If 
by methodological writings one is thinking primarily of those rather 
arid definitions of basic concepts to which Bendix refers in this context, 
then he is perfectly right. But methodology is more than that, and philo- 
sophy in the sense indicated above is more still. Various writers have, 
for instance, identified three factors belonging to the field of theory and 
method which influenced the direction of Weber’s thoughts. He was 
determined to correct the errors in Marx’s analysis of social develop- 
ment, he was profoundly suspicious of the ideas of the ‘organic’ or 
‘functional’ school, and he was dissatisfied with the work of the his- 
torical school. These are all mentioned by Bendix, but are not clearly 
assigned their place in the ‘intellectual portrait’. 

The central features of his methodology were the use of the ‘ideal 
type’ and the concept of Verstehen. Much has been written about both, 
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but it is unlikely that the last word has been said on either. Weber 
was quite explicit about what he meant by ‘understand’. He held, for 
instance, that concepts like ‘state’, ‘association’, ‘feudalism’, etc., must 
be reduced to ‘understandable action’, ‘that is, without exception, to the 
action of participating individual men’ (Gerth and Mills, 55). And he 
said that sociology can go beyond ‘merely demonstrating functional 
relationships and uniformities’ in social structure; it can achieve ‘sub- 
jective understanding of the action of the component individuals’ 
( Theory, 94). But in the essay on ‘Objectivity’ he is concerned with a 
different kind of understanding, namely ‘the understanding of the 
characteristic uniqueness of the reality in which we move’. And, in 
order to attain this, we must select from the infinite multiplicity of data 
only those that have ‘cultural significance’, for these alone are ‘worth- 
while knowing. They alone are objects of causal explanation’ (Metho- 
dology, 72 and 78). Reference is made to these well-known passages in 
order to suggest that they and the writings in which they occur are not 
concerned merely with a methodology which may or may not be used 
in particular cases; they express a style of thought from which the 
thinker can never shake himself free. And it is a complex, not at all 
a simple, one. Consequently these writings and his empirical studies 
are bound to be mutually illuminating, and we could still do with 
some more illumination. Bendix explains clearly the methods used 
in the execution and interpretation of the research. But he does 
not specifically relate them to what is said in the philosophical and 
methodological works. Perhaps we may hope to have something on this 
in the future. 

Methodology may also be involved in explaining the difference in 
character between the subject-matter of Part II of the book, on ‘Society, 
Religion, and Secular Ethic’, and that of Part III, on ‘Domination, 
Organization, and Legitimacy’. The studies in the first of these groups 
were designed to explain concrete historical situations and events, with 
the help of certain concepts and models used as instruments. In the 
political studies Weber seems rather to have focused his attention on 
certain concepts and models, and tried to elaborate them and add 
flesh and blood to their dry bones by drawing freely on his vast stock of 
historical knowledge. The second method is less satisfying than the first, 
because it seems to leave the subject suspended in mid-air. Weber, in 
fact, appears to be doing precisely what he warned others against when 
he said that, in trying to explain an ‘ideal type’ ‘one seeks to make it 
clear by the use of concrete illustrative material drawn from empirical 
historical reality. The danger of this procedure, which in itself is entirely 
legitimate, lies in the fact that historical knowledge here appears as a 
servant of theory instead of the opposite role’ (Methodology, 102). 
Weber does not wholly avoid this danger. What is the explanation? 
Was his purpose different here? Or is it that these studies represent an 
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earlier stage of an inquiry than those of religion? Or may it be that he 
was overwhelmed by the intractable mass of historical data? 

This thought leads to another. It was claimed above that Max 
Weber’s work belongs to modern sociology. But modern sociologists, 
even those who are in his tradition, do not attempt to do what he did. 
The mass of historical data today is vastly greater than it was fifty 
years ago, and it is written in all languages by nationals of nearly all 
countries. The handling of the material requires an expertise which 
grows more and more specialized. We all know that Weber was taken 
to task for inaccuracies and omissions in his historical evidence about 
Puritanism. He faced greater difficulties in the case of India, and greater 
still in the case of China. For his analysis of Chinese social structure he 
relied heavily on two sources, a book by Freiherr von Rosthorn and 
the pages of the Peking Gazette. He says in a footnote that his task was 
made very hard by the scarcity of translated documents, and, alas, he 
had no sinologist to check his work. It was only with the greatest hesi- 
tation and reserve that he decided to publish that part of his study; and 
it was a crucial part (Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, 1 (1934), 278). 
Professor Bendix has shown that he understands the care with which 
a sociologist must handle historical material, but he does not enter into 
the question whether Weber carried his sociological analysis beyond 
the limits fixed by the sources available and his ability to understand 
them. This raises the question whether, in order to continue the work 


which Weber so magnificently started, it is necessary for sociologists 
to become historians, or perhaps rather for historians to become 
sociologists—or both. 
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Le Mythe de la Cité Idéale by ROGER 
MUCCHIELLI. Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1960. 322 pp. NF. 15. 


One way of characterizing a book too 
closely-textured in thought and refer- 
ence for easy summary would be to des- 
cribe its point of view as being the ex- 
treme opposite of that taken by Popper 
in The Open Society and its Enemies. The 
author’s ideal city fs open all right, but 
Plato and Marx are not numbered among 
its enemies. 

The book is in three parts, of which the 
first is an account, descriptive and analy- 
tic, of various manifestations of the 


‘myth of the ideal city’, viewed as the 
central driving force of human aspira- 
tion, individual and social. ‘Myth’ here 
is used in a sense akin to that of Sorel, 
who, it is suggested, may have based it 
on the ‘idées forces’ of Fouillée. Starting 
from the destructive phase of revolt, the 


author goes on to consider ‘the dream of 
the liberated city’: in these sections, the 
context of French politics is emphasized 
with interesting suggestions about col- 
lective memories of the barricades, and 
the philosophy of the Résistance. There 
follows an excellent discussion of utopias, 
in which More and Macchiavelli are 
analysed perceptively, while the treat- 
ment given to the subject by Mannheim 
and Ruyer is summarized and criti- 
cized. Various reformist p are 
treated next and there are fairly full 
accounts of three remarkable communi- 
ties, the Jesuit republic of the Guaranis 
in Paraguay, the Shakers of Mount 
Lebanon and Fourier’s ére. Fin- 
ally the myth is shown to have its fullest 
expression in revolution, with its apo- 
calyptic, millenary quality. Although 
St. Augustine’s conception of the Hea- 
venly City as co-existing with, rather 
than replacing, the Earthly City ‘eli- 
minated the millenarist hypothesis’, this 
hypothesis remained active from his day 
to our own. Marx succeeded in re-stating 
it without recourse to ethical, metaphysi- 
cal or religious categories. He created 
the myth of general Revolution, and thus 


‘revived the great enterprise which had 
been that of the Christian faith from the 
time of the Roman Empire up to the 
Renaissance and Reformation’. 

The second part of the book sets forth 
the ‘phenomenology’ of the ideal city. 
Ruyer has said that utopia is essentially 
urban and ‘il y a en tout utopiste un Le 
Corbusier qui sommeille’. Questions of 
architecture have beset those who sought 
to express its image or to realize it. The 
ideal city is translucent, illuminated by 
the presence of God. This is because all 
barriers and opacities between those who 
live in it have been dissolved. Péguy calls 
it ‘the harmonious City’, and in the lan- 
guage of Comte’s Positivist Catechism, it 
is linked within by love and without by 
faith. It is moreover universal, embracing 
the whole community of mankind, past, 
present and future. The New Man who 
is its citizen has left behind not only his 
empirical ego but the particular social 
structure of his own epoch and milieu, 
in order to rise to a higher form of 
sociality, when in the words of Marx he 
‘reattains human existence, which is to 
say social existence’. The analogues of 
the New Man are the antique sage, the 
saint and the revolutionary hero. The 
idea of an all-embracing human com- 
munity has been current since classical 
times and was reaffirmed in the concept 
of Christendom, a concept laicized as 
early as the thirteenth century. Human- 
ity is itself personified and—here the 
image becomes complex—the celestial 
city is God in his glory. Some such sym- 
bol is inevitable, whether the framework 
of thought be Christian or positivist; and 
Littré was wrong in reproaching Comte 
for the religion of the ‘great being of 
humanity’ which completes his concep- 
tion of a positivist society. The structure 
of the ideal republic has, of course, been 
described in the most contradictory 
terms, but the contradictions can be 
resolved at the ideal level. Theocracy 
does not really stand in conflict with 
democracy as a guiding principle. Nor 
does the ideal of organization conflict 
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with that of anarchy: the state withers 
away but spontaneous order remains. 
Nor finally is there any real conflict 
between the claims of society and the 
individual: in the language of Mounier, 
liberal individualism coalesces with com- 
munist collectivism to form the new 
‘personalist’ man. 

Thus far, the book has not clearly 
stated its mistrust of the empirical social 
sciences, but the third part consists of 
two chapters alleging the ‘failure’ of 
sociology and psychology respectively to 
‘reduce’, or explain as the product of 
contingent circumstances, the recurrent 
and persistent myth of the ideal city. The 
author conceives this myth as ‘meta- 
sociological, meta-historical and meta- 
psychological’. At the risk, he says, of 
being suspected of platonism, ‘we might 
see in this meta-historical temporality an 
aspect of eternity’. It is a matter of taste 
whether one looks at things in that way, 
and the author’s metaphysical position 
is not inseparable from his account of the 
myth in the first two parts of the book. 
In the third part, however, he patently 
does not in fact prove or disprove that the 
human sciences have ‘failed to explain’ 
the myth, whatever else he may do. The 
sociologists cited are Lévy-Bruhl, Lévi- 
Strauss and Durkheim, and he has no 
difficulty in finding passages from their 
works which are ‘idealist’ in purport and 
therefore range them on the side of his 
own philosophy. His psychological chap- 
ter is even more fragmentary and incon- 
clusive. Freud is referred to only in- 
directly, as interpreted and emended by 
Bastide. Freud’s concept of a ‘cultural 
super-ego’ is not referred to anywhere by 
the author nor is Pareto’s analysis of 
‘social ideals’. With these together one 
could, I think, provide a non-meta- 
physical theory of the myth of the ideal 
city and its power over mankind which 
I would personally find more congenial. 
We can agree with Pascal that ‘il y a 
dans l’homme de quoi aller plus loin’, 
without treating the ‘quoi’ as being 
activated by a Platonic idea. On the 
positive side, however, the author has 
shown originality and insight in defining 
a visionary goal which has haunted man- 
kind so persistently that it must in all 
probability be rooted in his inner nature 
as well as having ramifications through- 
out the history of culture. 

CHARLES MADGE 
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Small Town in Mass Society: Class, Power 
and Religion in a Rural Community by 
A. J. VIDICH and J. BENSMAN. Princeton 
University Press (U K.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1958. xvi + 329 pp. 48s. 

Or the local community studies under- 
taken in modern societies, some have 
proved disappointing because they have 
covered both too much and too little 
ground: too much, in so far as they have 
attempted to deal with all or most as- 
pects of local life, having neither a cen- 
tral theme around which observation 
could be organized, not therefore a yard- 
stick by which the important could be 
separated from the trivial; too little 
ground, in so far as they have treated the 
local community in isolation from the 
wider society. In this imaginative and 
stimulating study of a small rural com- 
munity in up-state New York, Vidich 
and Bensman successfully avoid the first 
of these dangers: no desire to record in- 
cidental e phic detail distracts 
them from their analysis of local political 
processes and social stratification. They 
are also largely successful in avoiding the 
second danger, though not perhaps 
wholly so: the book does not quite fulfil 
the promise of its claim to trace ‘the 
specific character of the relationship 
between the rural community and the 
dynamics of modern, mass, industrial 
society’. 

The general character of that rela- 
tionship is certainly made plain. Spring- 
dale is tied to a regional and national 
economy over which it has no control. 
Substantial sections of its population— 
professionals and industrial workers, es- 
pecially—are not only economically de- 
pendent on the larger society, but are 
also culturally and otherwise oriented 
to that society rather than to the locality 
in which they happen to live. Others, 
among the farmers and shopkeepers who 
form the local élites, maintain in varying 
degrees a pretence of independence of the 
world outside, as well as a defiant faith 
in the rural community as the stronghold 
of social virtue. Yet they have sur- 
rendered to outside authorities most of 
such influence over local affairs as they 
might still have exercised. Internal 
Springdale politics therefore concern a 
few narrowly restricted issues, and over 
much even of this limited field can be 
seen—in the words used by the authors 
to characterize meetings of the village 
board—as ‘a social ritual in which dis- 
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cussion serves the purpose of avoiding 
decision 

The description of all this is excellent, 
and the paradoxes inherent in the situa- 
tion are well brought out. The analysis 
of local social stratification—which is 
tied up with a discussion of the varying 
nature and degree of orientation to the 
outside world among different groups 
of the population—is illuminating and 
refreshingly different from the empty 
enumeration of status levels known for 
some other community studies. If the 
reader’s interest nevertheless occasionally 
flags, this may be due precisely to the 
triviality of most of the issues around 
which internal Springdale politics re- 
volve. Vidich and Bensman firmly estab- 
lish the fact that effective power over 
local life rests largely outside the com- 
munity; but the specific, as distinct from 
the general, effects of that power on the 
community are in the main beyond the 
coverage of this otherwise successful 
study. 

J. H. WESTERGAARD 


Housing Needs and Planning Policy by J. 8. 
CULLINGWORTH. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1960. xii + 218 pp. 28s. 

Tus book is divided into two parts, the 

first of which is concerned with housing 

needs and the second with planning 
policy. 

The chapters on housing needs are a 
restatement, in the light of modern in- 
formation, of the calculations undertaken 
in the 1940s by various authors, including 
Dr. M. J. Elsas, Dr. Marian Bowley and 
Alexander Block. At that time estima- 
tion was made difficult because there had 
been no firm data on population or 
households since 1931, and Mr. Culling- 
worth has the advantage of being able 
to use the 1951 census material. The last 
census also contained information on the 
sharing of dwellings and on the avail- 
ability of such things as cooking stove, 
W.C. and fixed bath. The latter data 
are useful up to a point, but they do not 
tell us whether underprovided dwellings 
will have to be replaced or upgraded. 
The only other firm relevant informa- 
tion concerns the current rate of slum 
clearance which at present presupposes 
a life of 200 years for the average dwel- 
ling. Mr. Cullingworth’s estimates are 
based on a socially accepted norm which 
takes no account of price. One can appre- 
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ciate his altruistic motives in taking the 
rent out of his calculations, but the effect 
of doing so is to place on some wise 
authority the onus of deciding which 
families ‘deserve’ a house of a given size 
and quality. Laws exist to protect the 
public against living in insanitary or 
overcrowded dwellings. If oe oe they 
could be strengthened and, 
that these laws are adhered to, it may 
well be that need should be determined 
by demand. Any financial hardship could 
then be relieved by hed benete rather 
than by housing su 

The second part, p which i is concerned 
with planning policy, is in many ways 
the more interesting. In spite of having 
been prepared at a difficult period, when 
various important reports were awaited, 
this provides a valuable survey of recent 
planning history in the London and 
Manchester areas. It is shown how rela- 
tively ineffective the planning controls 
have been in attempting to restrict in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion, and 
how great the pressures now are on the 
relaxation of the Green Belt and other 
restrictive policies. Apart from the New 
Towns, successful overspill outside the 
immediate conurbations has been negli- 
gible, and the Town Desslagaaet 1 Act 
has produced meagre results. Mr. Cul- 
lingworth justifiably describes the pres- 
ent situation as a ‘ stalemate’. 
He asks for a reappraisal of the Barlow 
Report’s conclusions, and for decisions 
on whether to accept or to combat 
lation movements out of the old indus- 
trial areas towards the South and Mid- 
lands. With a consequent framework of 
objectives, he sees a positive policy of 
overspill as the most promising method 
of improving living and working condi- 
tions throughout the country. Perhaps 
wrongly he does not give equal ae 
to urban renewal; eee 
sures towards overspi Il development are are 
so great that some cone toumenanliae legis- 
lation may well be required to encourage 
the speculative redevelopment of the late 
nineteenth century districts of existing 
towns. 

J. MADGE 


Social Mobility in Industrial Society by 
Heine- 


8S. M. LIPSET and R. 
mann. 309 pp. 30s. 
Tus is an important book, because the 
authors have succeeded in establishing 
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a clear relation between generalizations 
concerning social structure, and the 
results of empirical research. As the 
authors put it, ‘research in sociology has 
been criticized for its lack of continuity’, 
in so far as scholars have failed to build 
upon the work of the past, and ‘attempts 
to form a unified, cumulative body of 
empirical evidence’ have not, as a rule, 
succeeded. Here, however, is convincing 
proof that failure can be replaced by 
success, on a broad front. 

The main trend of the argument em- 
bodied in the book is to test the validity 
of a number of assumptions concerning 
the nature of industrial society that have 
been too readily accepted by sociologists 
in recent years. These are briefly sum- 
marized in the Foreword by Dr. Arthur 
M. Ross, Director of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
California, as follows: (1) there has been 
substantially less mobility in Europe 
than in the United States; (2) social 
mobility tends to decline as industrial 
societies mature; and (3) opportunities 
for entrance into the business élite be- 
comes more restricted with mature in- 
dustrialization. In brief, careful study 
of the results of research carried out in 
the Western world, and in other coun- 
tries such as Japan, Poland, and India, 
have led the authors to conclude that 
mobility ‘is an integral and continuing 
aspect of the process of urbanization, 
industrialization and bureaucratization’, 
the latter being phenomena which are 
shared by all modern civilizations. Fur- 
thermore, there is no evidence to suppose 
that mobility declines as industrial 
societies mature, or that the highly 
industrialized societies of Europe dis- 
play substantially less mobility across 
the manual-nonmanual line than the 
United States. So far as the élites are 
concerned, there seems to be ‘little dif- 
ference in the backgrounds of high-level 
business leaders in Sweden, Britain, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and the 
United States’. 

So much for prevailing assumptions 
concerning the greater ‘openness’ of 
American society. In so far as the authors 
have tested them, and found them want- 
ing, they have made a substantial con- 
tribution to sociological knowledge. But 
they have also gone further than this in 
their analysis of modern society in de- 
veloping several subsidiary themes. Two 
of these should be given special mention. 
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The first concerns the way in which atti- 
tudes towards mobility are influenced by 
popular preconceptions or ‘images’ of 
opportunities for advancement. ‘Such 
images, regardless of what the actual 
fact may be, affect the degree to which 
the lower strata accept as legitimate or 
just the present distribution of rewards, 
and are thus of great significance to the 
stability of a society.’ The impacts of a 
similar rate of mobility induced by in- 
dustrialization on societies embodying 
different values, such as egalitarianism 
or those associated with an autocratic 
tradition, may thus be fundamentally 
different. This leads to the general con- 
clusion that ‘mobility may have different 
effects on different social groups, on 
different societies, on different cultures, 
and on different individuals. The effect 
on each must be studied separately, not 
assumed.” 

The second subsidiary theme raises 
the fundamental question whether mobil- 
ity represents an advance or a regression 
in standards of civilized living; here the 
authors quote familiar works, such as 
those by Durkheim and Veblen, of a 
speculative kind. The ‘cost’ of mobility 
has for many years been estimated in 
terms of frustration, rootlessness, and 
aggression, phenomena which are in- 

discussed at length (if somewhat 
uncritically) in the textbooks of sociology 
on which undergraduate courses in 
America are largely based. Such doubts 
concerning the basic value of an indus- 
trial culture are now becoming part of 
the outlook of the American intellectual, 
but the evidence in support of them is 
weaker than the authors appear to be- 
lieve. Their summing up is inconclusive, 
however. In their view, ‘more explicit 
fundamental research on the gains and 
losses accruing from different rates of 
social mobility can certainly increase our 
understanding more than a tacit assump- 
tion that the higher the mobility rate 
the better things are’. Their rider that 
the research they recommend ‘will not 
solve the moral issues which are at 
stake’ demonstrates their awareness that 
the issue is bound up with questions of 
value rather than fact, and can therefore 
only be decided, in the last analysis, by 
the philosopher rather than the social 
scientist. 

Though the book concludes on a some- 
what hesitant note, in so far as the prob- 
lem whether mobility is or is not ‘a 
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good thing’ is stated, but is left more or 
less in the air, the general trend of the 
argument is optimistic. Our own re- 
searches in Li 1 have dispersed 
some of the gloom in which sociologists 
have often been too prone to indulge, but 
one warning note should be sounded 
which appears to have been overlooked 
by the authors. Inter-generational mo- 
bility appears to be proceeding un- 
checked, and is assisted by prevailing 
trends in educational organization. But 
it is becoming more and more unlikely, 
due to the increasing complexity of manu- 
facturing and other industrial processes, 
for a man to rise above the status which 
he had been educated or trained in his 
youth and early adulthood to occupy. 
The increasing necessity to acquire tech- 
nical and technological qualifications 
prevents this, and the consequences for 
the welfare and happiness of the indi- 
vidual cannot but be serious, unless talent 
is identified and assisted much more 
efficiently in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, or unless there is a more wide- 
spread willingness on the part of the 
talented who find themselves in low 
status occupations to give up the struggle 
to make full use of their gifts. This is 
treated by the authors as a ‘possible 
built-in safeguard that enables those who 
have it to shy away from the psycholo- 
gical burdens which mobility imposes’, 
but this view seems to me to be too com- 
placent. 
T. S, SIMEY 


Tradition and Change: A Study of Banbury 
by MARGARET sTACEY. London, 1960, 
O.U.P. xiv + 231 pp. 35s. 

Family and Class in a London Suburb by 
PETER WILLMOTT and MICHAEL YOUNG. 
London, 1960, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. xiii + 187 pp. 21s. 

One of the major post-war sociological 

trends in Britain has consisted of a num- 

ber of urban community studies. Broadly 
speaking, they have borrowed methodo- 
logically from the traditions of social 
anthropology and the social survey. 

Thus we now have studies of family and 

neighbour relationships in residential 

communities in Coventry, Liverpool, 

Sheffield, East London, Oxford and the 

Midlands, as well as of coal-mining towns 

in Yorkshire and South Wales. The two 

books under review constitute further 
additions. They are about Banbury, on 
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the-one hand, and Woodford and Wan- 
stead, on the other. 

The Banbury social survey was one of 
the earliest of the post-war studies. Begun 
by Mrs. Stacey, ably assisted by Sir 
Charles Kimber and Mr. Cyril Smith, 
the report has now been published. It is 
a fairly comprehensive account of this 
ancient borough with special reference 
to recent changes in its social structure. 
There are chapters devoted to the local 
occupational pattern, religious adherence 
and membership of voluntary associa- 
tions. There are interesting discussions 
of family life and neighbourly relation- 
ships, and a particularly interesting ac- 
count of class and status differences. Mrs. 
Stacey introduces the historical dimen- 
sion through an analysis of a division 
of the population described as the ‘tra- 
ditionalists’ and the ‘non-traditionalists’. 
She points out that class and status posi- 
tions for the former category may be 
fairly easily predicted, but it is less easy 
to do so for the latter. She attempts to 
trace the complicated network of rela- 
tionships through membership of as- 
sociations and discern differences in atti- 
tudes and the distribution of power. Her 
informants appeared to be puzzled by 
the ambiguities in the social standing of 
some of Banbury’s immigrants who, 
whilst occupying occupational positions 
of power and influence, are considered of 
inferior status on other and traditional 
criteria. To describe the social class 
placement of people in the town was a 
difficult task for there is no clear system 
and a great deal of fluidity in the situa- 
tion. She does indeed put her finger on 
the instabilities in the community when 
she identifies groups of people who, pos- 
sessing class and status affinities with 
others, feel themselves to be isolated 
because of their non-traditional values. 
This phenomenon, especially relevant 
to some middle-class groups, renders 
them objects of suspicion in the eyes of 
working-class people also holding non- 
traditional values. Inevitably she is led 
to a consideration of the character of 
these values. She argues that in Banbury 
traditional values predominate and are 
sustained because even among the os- 
tensibly non-traditionalist people there 
is an adherence to a belief in ‘total 
status’—‘leadership and authority in one 
field implying leadership and author- 


ity in another’—and "ie ah 
some economic changes the is 
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relatively isolated from wider national 
influences. 

Messrs. Willmott and Young report 
on a study rather less ambitious in scope, 
but one which may prove to be the more 
valuable of the two. Following on their 
previous study of Family and Kinship in 
East London they have investigated social 
class relationships in a predominantly 
middle-class London suburb, comparing 
and contrasting the kinds of family and 
neighbourly relationships in the borough 
of Woodford and Wanstead with those 
they found in Bethnal Green and ‘Green- 
leigh’ described in the earlier work. 

The investigation of this London sub- 
urb was carried out in 1957 and 1959. 
Compared with the Banbury study it was 
simplified by the homogenous nature of 
the middle-class in Woodford, for there 
was an absence of upper-class and pro- 
fessional people. The working-class, ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the popula- 
tion, defined in terms of manual occu- 
pations, is compared with that of Bethnal 
Green. 

The authors, discussing social class 
differences, conclude that objective dif- 
ferences are ‘slighter than they have ever 
been in the past’. Yet, subjectively peo- 
ple exaggerate differences and the com- 
munity is socially divided. “There are 
still two Woodfords in 1959,’ they say, 
and add, ‘and few meeting points be- 
tween them.’ Indeed, their findings on 
this subject confirm what we might ex- 
pect; it is useful to have it documented. 
However, by far the most important 
aspect of this study is the discussion of 
family and neighbourly relationships. 
This micro-sociological contribution adds 
cumulatively to our understanding of 
the factors bearing upon the family in 
modern Britain. Thus, whilst class and 
status factors are important it is even 
more valuable to examine the dynamics 
of the family group in a changing en- 
vironment. Indeed, one wishes the au- 
thors had been more explicit in relating 
their findings to general propositions 
emerging from small group studies, but 
at least they have provided useful em- 
pirical data about which, hitherto, we 
have largely only been able to speculate. 

The mother-daughter link was found 
to be strong, albeit slightly less so than in 
Bethnal Green. The close ties with kins- 
folk, although comparatively less fre- 
quently reinforced by visits, were dis- 
cerned, but matrilocal residence on mar- 
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riage was replaced by old folk moving 
to their daughter’s neighbourhood. One 
major difference between Woodford and 
Bethnal Green was the value placed on 
friends by middle-class people, and the 
authors argue that among young mar- 
ried couples, who had weak or distant 
kinship ties, the friendship group, which 
is mainly organized by women, ‘has 
functions similar to those of the East 
End extended family’ 

The articulation Of studies of family 
and social class is variously discerned. 
Thus the authors point out that occupa- 
tional mobility does not seem to set up 
barriers between mothers and daughters 
as it does between fathers and sons. If 
the working-class woman compensates 
for some degree of insecurity by an 
attachment to her family of origin, this 
is not lessened when she enjoys more 
security in a middle-class milieu, for 
there still remains a community of in- 
terests in children and housekeeping. 
Again, if Bethnal Green folk are friendly, 
so are middle-class Woodford ple, 
although their greater self-confides lence, 
which provides the basis for their ability 
to make friends, may be obtained at the 
cost of antagonism between classes. In 
such a community as this working-class 
people may feel insecure and socially 
threatened, and it appears that they do 
differ somewhat from the inhabitants of 
Bethnal Green, which was a single-class 
community. In Woodford they are aware 
of being part of something greater than 
the local community; they are part of a 
great nation. Nevertheless, the working- 
class is divided on the one hand into 
‘a part clinging unconvincingly to a ver- 
sion of the Bethnal Green code’, and on 
the other hand into ‘a part accepting 
middle-class views and setting out to 
become middle-class themselves in atti- 
tudes, in house and furniture, and in 
politics’. This is a division that has been 
noted before in studies of working-class 
people in Coventry, Liverpool and Ox- 
ford. Gradually, as sociological studies 
such as these increase in numbers the 
picture of social life in Modern Britain 
becomes clearer. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The Urban Community: a World Perspective 
NELS ANDERSON, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1960. xvi + 500 pp. 355. 
Mosr American textbooks on urbanism 
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have glanced only rather fleetingly 
beyond the national boundaries of the 
United States. The intention expressed in 
the subtitle of The Urban Community, to 
adopt ‘a world perspective’, is therefore 
very welcome. Nels Anderson—author of 
the classic study of The Hobo published in 
the Chicago series of the 1920’s, and now 
Director of the UNESCO Institute for 
Social Research in Cologne—has indeed 
written a book that, at a first glance, also 
shows other virtues important in a text on 
urban sociology. The chapter headings 
indicate a wide coverage of subject 
matter. The book is written in a clear and 
simple style that steers clear of unneces- 
sary jargon. And the author’s refusal— 
stated already in the preface—to join ‘the 
chorus of complaints about the evils of 
cities’ is a welcome change from the tenor 
of much of the literature which students 
will come across. 

Yet, for all these favourable signs, the 
book is a disappointment. The reader is 
given a good deal of information and 
reflection on the growth of cities, their 
conditions and structure, their ways of 
life and their problems; but he is given 
rather little help in relating one piece of 
information to another, one set of phen- 
omena to another, one chapter to another. 
It is true that Nels Anderson has a theme 
around which he organizes his material; 
but it is one that seems inadequate for 
the purpose. His theme is the character 
of ‘urban society’, seen as a unitary 
phenomenon and contrasted explicitly 
or implicitly with ‘rural society’. He 
appears to view urbanization as a more 
or less smooth, unilinear evolutionary 
process—and to draw on comparative 
material from outside America primarily 
to illustrate phases in that process of 
evolution towards an ‘urban society’ 
which, he says, is to be ‘found in its most 
characteristic form in the United States’. 
The reader thus gets little sense of the 
diversity of forms that world urbanism 
has taken in the past and today. Nor in 
particular is he helped, even tentatively, 
to trace any systematic patterns in the 
diversity that city life presents: features 
that do not fit in with the simple view of 
urban evolution along a ‘continuum’, of 
which New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles represent the far end, are men- 
tioned incidentally, with little comment 
—or not at all. Indeed, the choice of 
material from outside the United States 
seems rather haphazard: references to 
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African and Asian urbanism are thus 
drawn from only a few, very 

sources; and Euro- 
pean literature quoted is wider, the selec- 
tion is somewhat arbitary. (There is, for 
example, no mention of the important 
UNESCO Trend on urban soci- 
ology in France and Britain.) 


It is perhaps unfair to criticize this 
for weaknesses which it has in 
common with many other textbooks on 
urbanism. And Nels Anderson makes it 
clear that while “being pm me of a 


world perspective’, he is ‘ Leeopenns Po 
occupied with urbanism as a way of life 
in the United States’. Yet the implicit 
assumption that the two aims thus ex- 
pressed can be reconciled, because 
urbanism elsewhere can be seen as lead- 
ing up to American urbanism, hardly 
does justice to the diversity of urban life 
in the world: the need today is surely to 
disentangle the common elements in 
urbanism from the patterns of variation 
in its forms, without ignoring either. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the variety 
of urban forms even within one modern 
society, such as the United States, can 
now be most fruitfully seen merely as 
stages along a simple ‘rural 
continuum’. 

As a textbook, The Urban Community 
thus has the advantages of a tee and 
readable style, and of a 
tion that there is a world paverrepomen. wef 
At the same time, it has the disadvantage 
of a traditional view of urbanism, which 
no longer seems adequate as a theme 
around which the facts of urban life in 
their variety can be marshalled in a 
systematic and comprehensible way. It 
also suffers from a defect surprising in a 
textbook: there is no reading list at any 
point. 

J. H. WESTERGAARD 

Del Campo al Suburbio. Un estudio sobre la 

inmigracion interior en Espafia by MIGUEL 

sicuaN. Madrid, 1959. 319 pp. 
In Western Europe, slums have been the 
consequence of rural exodus and the 
price of industrialization. Their 
in Britain was a feature of the nineteenth 
centurv. In other countries, this process 
of painful adjustment to a changing 
economy does not belong to the past. 
Resources have been unequally allotted 
by nature or exploited by man, thus 
creating an antinomy between in- 
dustrialized and underdeveloped regions 
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(Piemonte—Mezzogiorno in Italy; 
‘France vivante’—‘France déptimée’ 
south of the Loire), and an internal 
migration to the former. 

In the case of Spain, the embryo of an 
industrial area in the North and the 
growing manufactures in the main cities 
contrast even more sharply with the 
economically apathetic South. Mr. 
Siguan, after emphasizing the numerical 
importance of migrations within Spain, 
deals with the slums surrounding the 
capital city. Although the lure of ‘city 
lights’, better wages and higher living 
standards does attract to Madrid some 
enterprising youths, most of the migrants 
are driven away from the country by dire 
necessity. The predicament of those un- 
qualified workers, often illiterate (20 per 
cent of the men, 40 per cent of the women 
in the sample), and sometimes middle- 
aged, is illustrated by evidence collected 
from a hundred families. Their case 
histories show that a mere handful find 
employment in factories, whilst most 
work on building sites, without hope of 
ever acquiring any qualifications for 
themselves—or even for their children, 
since educational facilities are inadequate 
and little sought after by the families. 
Clinging to traditional values, they are 
hostile to women working, except as 
domestic servants; but in the home, the 
woman’s part is essential, in brightening 
drab or sordid surroundings, and in 
adopting gradually new mores. Many 
men fail to find employment and rely on 
public or, mostly, private charities, or 
even return to the country with their 
families. 

The author himself stresses that his is 
a random sample from which no 
numerical conclusions could be drawn. 
But it provides a faithful account of the 
isolation and helplessness of the uprooted 
country-folk, thrown into an urban set- 
ting, from which they expect nothing but 
a chance to survive. Mr. Siguan suggests, 
as the main ways of alleviating their 
burden, an extension of welfare services, 
schools and apprenticeship courses. He 
advocates also a planned decentralization 
of industries, in order to decongest 
suburbs, or at least to stop them from 
spreading in future. There is no doubt 
that such solutions would help, but to the 
outside observer a change in the social 
climate of the whole country seems 
urgently required. 

MICHALINA CLIFFORD-VAUGHAN 
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Race and Politics by EDWARD CLEGG. 

O.U.P. xi + 280 pp. 3os. 

Tuas is the first book to discuss the Cen- 
tral African Federation specifically from 
the point of view of Northern Rhodesia. 
This does not mean that all the topics in 
it are treated for the first time. On the 
one hand, it inevitably contains an 
account of the history of negotiations 
leading up to the creation of the Federa- 
tion and a synopsis of its constitution, and 
on the other, certain events in Northern 
Rhodesia, and particularly the tussle 
with the mining trade unions over Afri- 
can advancement, are so important for 
the Federation as a whole that they have 
been described several times already. It 
is interesting, however, to follow the 
story of Northern Rhodesia’s approach 
to federation as a means to self-govern- 
ment and in particular of the contribu- 
tion to this chapter of history of Sir 
Stewart Gore-Browne. This book takes 
the story further than any of its pre- 
decessors; it includes a summary of the 
Devlin Report and mentions the appoint- 
ment of the Monckton Commission. 

The book is described as a study in 
race relations; this means in practice 
that a summary of the writings of several 
anthropologists is given as a background 
for a political history focused on the 
question what is to be the relationship in 
all the territories of the Federation be- 
tween the immigrant minority and the 
indigenous majority. Mr. Clegg finds 
that ‘the stereotyped justifications and 
accusations’ current both in Africa and 
at home over-simplify and obscure the 
realities of the situation. 

His analysis does not lead him to offer 
a means of reconciling the interests of 
Africans and settlers; on the contrary, he 
thinks this is impossible, that neither 
side can concede enough to satisfy the 
minimum demands of the other. By 
March of last year, when the foreword 
was signed, it was already clear that the 
settlers’ confidence in the unqualified 
support of a Conservative government 
in the United Kingdom was wishful 
thinking. 

Yet, Mr. Clegg maintains, both the 
British parties have up to now persuaded 
themselves that they can achieve in- 
compatible aims. The Conservatives have 
supposed that what Sir Roy Welensky 
means by ‘maintaining civilized stan- 
dards’ can be achieved without what 
they regard as unfair discrimination, the 
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Labour Party that political democracy 
can be attained without frightening capi- 
tal away. Mr. Clegg predicts that the 
Federation will divide, the two northern 
territories becoming African states and 
most of their white population moving to 
Southern Rhodesia. The large copper 
companies, however, he expects will ad- 
just themselves to the situation. This 
might be the most satisfactory attainable 
outcome; but his further prediction is 
that eventually the white population in 
‘the toe of Africa’ will have to fight for 
its survival. 
L. P. MAIR 


Tribe Caste and Nation by F. G. BAILEY. 
Manchester University Press, 1960. 
xi -+ 279 pp. 355. 

INCREASINGLY the social anthropologist 

is being forced to study change. The 

relatively isolated society is becoming 

a rarity and fieldwork is being carried 

out under rapidly changing political 

and economic conditions. A final chap- 
ter in the monograph entitled ‘Recent 

Changes will no longer suffice. This book 

deals with political change in highland 

Orissa. It complements the author’s ear- 

lier study of economic change, Caste and 

the Economic Frontier. The study of change 
is a study of history, and the book 
analyses the development of various poli- 
tical groupings within the village, in the 
wider area of the Kondmals, with 
neighbouring states and incidentally on 
a national level. It is thus both wider in 
geographical scope and deeper in time 
than the previous volume. In discussing 
the antecedents of territorial clan or- 
ganization, the author squarely faces up 
to the problem of conjectural history as 

a reference point in his discussion. 
The dynamics of change are analysed 

in terms of the actor’s choices among the 

political systems associated with caste, 
tribe and nation. Where an actor operat- 
ing in one system, say that of the village, 
makes use of relationships in another 
system, say that of administration, Bailey 
terms his action, a ‘bridge-action’, i.e. 
it is a part of neither system but a bridge 
between them. Though the term itself 
may not win general acceptance, the 
behaviour to which it refers is crucial to 
the study of change. The method of 
presentation is the case study, of which 

38 are analysed. It is a vivid method, but 

sometimes cases are loaded with more 
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analysis than they can conveniently 
bear. This is i ly true of the last 
case in the book, which could be much 
shortened. The emergence of caste as a 
political category is clearly and intel- 
ligently discussed. The book is a model 
of careful analysis and should appeal 
not only to Indianists but to a much 
wider audience of students of political 
activity and political change. 


BURTON BENEDICT 


A Study of Malagasy Customs and Belief 
by Jorgen Ruund. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1960. 301 pp. 19 plates 
and figures. Map. 

Tuis is a very useful book for the ethnolo- 

gist or comparative ethnographer but a 

disappointment to the social anthropo- 

logist. Its declared aim is ‘to give as 
comprehensive an account as possible 
of the Malagasy taboos of today and to 

analyse their function and purpose, (p.5), 

but the author is content to concentrate 

on the first of these objectives, he makes 
little attempt to examine the social 
milieu in which these prohibitions oper- 
ate or the system of beliefs of which fadi 
is only the negative aspect, and his book 
is very little more than a comprehensive 
catalogue of the prohibitions to which 
the Malagasy word fadi is applied. The 
taboos are grouped under fifteen heads 
each of which constitutes a chapter of the 
book: ‘Hospitality, Authorities and Sen- 
iority, Vintana or destiny, Plant taboos, 

Animal taboos, Building houses and 

founding villages, the Malagasy tomb, 

Burial taboos, the Feast of the turning of 

the corpse, Posthumous names, the 

sacredness and the impurity of the dead, 

Fetich taboos, Marriage taboos and 

sexual restrictions, Pregnancy and birth, 

Rules concerning circumcision.’ In each 

of these chapters any taboos which can 

be pigeonholed under the chapter head- 
ing are described and given a serial num- 
ber to facilitate cross reference. In the 
remaining 36 pages the author outlines 

‘the natives’’ ideas about transgression, 

guilt and punishment, and about the 

lifting of taboos, before finally di 

the ‘basic nature of the taboos and their 

function’. He finds Frazer’s, Van Gen- 

nep’s, and Marett’s theories about taboos 
too narrow when applied to Malagasy 
material, but makes no reference to 

Radcliffe Brown or later writers either 

here or in the bibliography and he would 
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appear to be unaware of Franz Steiner’s 
recent study of the subject. His conclu- 
sion is that there is a guiding principle 
‘common to all taboos in all fields’ whose 
function is ‘to point a damning finger at 
the contrast to the ideals which the in- 
dividual and the groups hoid in all walks 
of life’ (p. 290). Or in other words fadi 
provides ‘a pattern of antithesis’. ‘Life, 
for example, stands opposite to death, 
consequently everything which has to do 
with death is taboo’ (p. 291). There is 
an appendix giving the population, by 
tribes, of Madagascar and a _ useful 
tribal map. 
G. I. JONES 


The Industrial Revolution in Coventry by 
JOHN pREst. Oxford University Press. 
vii + 152 pp. 21s. 

Tus is an urban history with a differ- 
ence. Concentrating upon the writings 
of George Eliot and three other local 
inhabitants rather than upon the munici- 
pal archives, and bringing local news- 
paper evidence and reports of visiting 
government inspectors to his support, 
Mr. Prest gives us a dynamic study of a 
community in transition. The relation- 
ship between master and employee, the 
various classes in the ribbon trade (the 
staple industry) and watch-movement 
manufacture, the inferior status of 
weavers outside the town, life at work and 
at leisure and, in particular, housing 
standards—all these topics give the book 
an interest beyond that of the more usual 
urban study, besides drawing attention to 
a town whose industrialization does not 
fit into the popular chronological pattern. 
The artisan freeman still controlled much 
of the unenclosed surrounding land 
between 1830 and 1860, the period upon 
which the book concentrates, and those 
in the ribbon trade continued to work in 
their own homes at agreed prices. But the 
old order was already breaking down in 
the 1850’s and, despite attempts to pro- 
long its life by supplying power to 
domestic workshops, it was finally ended 
in 1860 by the removal of protection 
against foreign ribbons. 

At times one wishes that Mr. Prest 
could have looked a little more closely at 
those inhabitants who were not in the 
ribbon trade (his treatment of the watch- 
movement makers, for instance, is rather 
thin) ; but he writes with imagination and 
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sympathetic understanding and his book 
bears the stamp of individuality. 
T. C. BARKER 


Bankers and Pashas. International Finance 
And Economic Imperialism in Egypt 
by DAvip s. LANDES. London, Heine- 
mann, Kingswood books on Social 
History. xvi + 354 pp- 305. 

Tuts book has been widely and favour- 
ably reviewed and justly so. Dr. Landes, 
an Associate Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University has made very 
effective use of a documentary treasure 
trove, the correspondence between Alfred 
André, a leading Huguenot French mer- 
chant banker, and Edouard Dervieu, the 
private banker to the Viceroy of Egypt, 
the Khedive Ismail, as a result of whose 
inability to reconcile borrowings and 
expenditure Egypt passed in 1882 under 
British occupation. He has thus written 
a vital chapter in the history of one 
particular example of European econo- 
mic and political expansion in the nine- 
teenth century. The book is well written 
and intelligent. Much can be forgiven 
for the sake of this. 

But some comments need to be made. 
Firstly, the book falls into two halves: the 
second part being the narrative which 
gives the book its value. It is preceded by 
a rather loose discussion of the economic 
and social organization of the European 
money market of the early nineteenth 
century, a discussion in which, oddly 
enough, the picture given of the eco- 
nomic working of the market is rather 
unclear, while the social side, though 
making some valid points on the role of 
minorities in the growth of international 
banking, gives the impression that 
members of these minorities had a 
virtual monopoly of international bank- 
ing throughout the period. It also drags 
in, quite unnecessarily so far as can be 
seen, the magic names of Talcott Parsons 
and Robert K. Merton. The impression 
created by this is that Dr. Landes is 
making a general contribution to social 
theory, which in fact he is not. One can- 
not generalize here as elsewhere from a 
sample of one. In social and economic 
history, there is no substitute for the 
detailed sampling of individual cases, on 
which, for example, Professor Tawney’s 
work in the seventeenth century rests. 
Dr. Landes has not written economic 
history, or social history, despite the 
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series in which his book appears. He has 
instead made a brilliant contribution to 
the political and international history of 
the nineteenth century, by examining, 
as so few apart from the ideological anti- 
imperialists do, the financial relationships 
and personalities, which were an in- 
separable part of political and inter- 
national life. 
D. C. WATT 


The Scottish Churches: A Review of their 
State 4oo years after the Reformation by 
JOHN HIGHET. Skeffington, 1960. 224 
pp. 30s. 

Dr. Hicuert is our only statistician of 

religion. His fingers are ever on the pulse 

of church attendance, membership and 
composition within Scotland. Many of us 
talk of the sociology of religion: few do it. 

Here, under a title too reminiscert of his 

earlier and very different The Churches in 

Scotland Today, is the latest information, 

not elsewhere paralleled, on the religious 

practices of a community, and the impact 
on it of the evangelicism of Dr. Graham’s 

‘Crusade in Scotland’, 

This is a descriptive and, partly, dia- 
gnostic book. It is neither analytic nor 
theoretical—why does Dr. Highet, with 
his philosophical background not do 
more in these latter directions? (Not, I 
mean, in this book, but in addition.) The 
description is, briefly, of the structure 
and tenets of the denominations from the 
Church of the New Jerusalem to the 
Church of Scotland itself. It is a picture 
of activity great, one is sure, by English 
but not by American standards. It is a 
Presbyterian picture in more senses than 
one, with only the Roman Catholics as 
another (numerically) major group. This 
description is excellent, and taken with 
the appendices, gives a good introduc- 
tion to some of the major sampling and 
other pitfalls that confront the investi- 
gator in this field. 

The diagnosis is more varied. It is in 
part psychologically and sociologically 
relevant: analysing what keeps, brings 
and prevents church membership. It is 
also an account of the curious Billy 
Graham ‘Crusade’—and here the facts 
are superior to their treatment. But is 
this sociology, journalism of a high order, 
or policy making for Christianity? It is 
interesting and well-done but, alas, not 
quite clearly focused. 

Dr. Highet’s style is succinct, clear, 


and even, where necessary, vivid. His 
subject is important and interesting. 
No-one else approaches these problems. 
It would be pleasant if he were to put us 
further in his debt, and bring to his 
research and knowledge, not merely his 
concern as a citizen, but an analysis to 
equal his description. Perhaps he will. 
And how much one would welcome such 
information about England! 
DONALD G. MACRAE 


Principles for British Agricultural Policy 
edited by H. T. witiiams. Oxford 
aa Press, 1960. xiv + 317 pp. 


Tus report sponsored ae the Nuffield 
Foundation is based on 

pte or ito er the 
chairmanship of Sir Frank Engledow. 
The terms of reference of this committee 
precluded the advocacy of agricultural 
policy. Their task rather was to adduce a 
body of principles on which long-term 
policy might be based for such use of the 
land as would serve the enduring general 
interest of the country. This has been 
interpreted in this report as serving the 
nation’s economic and strategic needs. 
Agriculture is subsidized to the extent 
of about two hundred and fifty million 
pounds per annum. The reason for this 
uneconomic practice is entirely strategic 
ths sisha: "es Wogan aang is oe 


farming, involving the com 
use of crops, grass and li 
without prejudice to existing 
areas. 

The section of this report of 
interest to sociologists is that spailed 
‘Principles for Policy derived from a 
Review of Farming Life’. It is an in- 
furiating section. The report labours the 
point that a com: of satisfactions 
derived by 


quite clearly be be estimated, 
and have been. Some of the evidence is 
briefly mentioned. Most of the discussion 
in recent years on this topic has centred 
round the size of the rural community. 
A rural unit of a few pene tinc® oe age 
simply cannot maintain certain kinds of 
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usually obtain modern amenities such 
as water supplies and electricity. Rural 
sociologists have argued the case for a 
planning policy which would favour 
certain larger units (circa 500 pop. or 
more) which could serve their immediate 
neighbourhoods. The report mentions 
this but ignores the principles underlying 
this policy suggestion, and instead con- 
cludes that social welfare in rural Britain 
can look after itself. What is apparently 
not understood is that there are contra- 
dictory policies being practised by the 
same authorities. Thus there are county 
authorities whose education committees 
are busy reorganizing schools (i.e. closing 
small ones and centralizing education in 
larger units in large villages and market 
towns) whilst planning committees are 
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busy peppering small villages and ham- 
lets with two or three council houses 
apiece, with contrary effects on popula- 
tion movements. There is surely a case 
for consistent planning, and surely 
adequate means of control over the 
movement of rural populations over 
time. The fact is that much can be done 
to promote the welfare of the country- 
man, but it requires a consistent policy. 
Such a policy can be informed by rural 
sociological studies and should be. If 
there are strategic and economic interests 
to be served by having a healthy British 
agriculture they will also be served by 
having a working force on the land that 
knows its job and likes both the job on 
the land and life in the country. 
DUNCAN MITCHELL 
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usually obtain modern amenities such 
as water supplies and electricity. Rural 
sociologists have argued the case for a 
planning policy which would favour 
certain larger units (circa 500 pop. or 
more) which could serve their immediate 
neighbourhoods. The report mentions 
this but ignores the principles underlying 
this policy suggestion, and instead con- 
cludes that social welfare in rural Britain 
can look after itself. What is apparently 
not understood is that there are contra- 
dictory policies being practised by the 
same authorities. Thus there are county 
authorities whose education committees 
are busy reorganizing schools (i.e. closing 
small ones and centralizing education in 
larger units in large villages and market 
towns) whilst planning committees are 
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peppering small villages and ham- 
lets with two or three council houses 
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